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PREFACE- 



Tfiese .three mo^^^e clusters on partic1i!)atory governance of 

education and the te^chi ng ;profe$sion have been written for^use 
% ' [ ' * • * > . * 

' hjf teacher education ins^ltutioas as instructional packages; f d^c. 

^ ^ . • ' \ 

•practicing teachers pursuing 'graduate-. studies. -The module c'l its - 

ters wer^-field tested with graduate ^students in the School of 

Education, Fordham University at Lincoln Center*. .Frederick 

I * • 

Collett, Jr., Susanne Jaeger, and Victoria Lippert were particu- 
larly helpful . - * 



The modules were prepared by CI aire Ashby-Davis of tbe 
School of Education in^ooperation with Richard W,. Cortright and 
, Margaret R. KnispQl of the National Education Association staff.. 
I have worked with this group of professionals and heartily enciorse 
ttieir efforts to nrake participatory governance a more appealing and 
significant part of 'teacher education. 



^* . ^ Jonathan R. MessleMi, Dean 

/ \^ ^ _ School of Education^ 

• . fordham Univer.sity at Lincoln Cent 



•New York, New York " • • ' . . x 



* . J y .INTR0J3UCTI0N ' < 1 

The* three 'moduler clusters in.tiiis valurne may be used by 
teachers, supervisors, 'admini stra^ors-, prof essidnal associations? 
parents, community leaders, ahd legislators wh'o ar^ concerned 
♦with improving education through new and* viable forms of partici^- 
patory governance of the. teaching profession. One, some, or al'l 
Qf these groups could Use the module cjusters as the, basis for' . 
institutes, workshops, or sem^na^s sponsored by their own^orgam- 
zations^ * ^ ... 



\ 



Charles Sarvtelli of NEA's M£W York Statje United Teachers has 



written that use of the modules by teachers "encouraged them not 
only to become sensitjVe to the issues and problems- surrounding 



pary'cipatory governance but to actually involve tfhemselves in 
professional activities such as organization work and curriculum 
contni ttees. " /We at the-National Education As$o*ciation heartily 
concur and encourage use of the module clusters by members of the 
Association. ^ ' 



John D. Sullivan, Dfrector 

NEfli^ Instruction, and Professional Development 



Washington^ D. C. 



- (vii) 
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. TO THE PROFESSOR, CHAIRPERSON, OR INSTITUTE LEADER^ . 

THe total instructi onal package includes: 

I 

. . • * 

a. ^ One bound master , copy or all material s, 'for u'se by the pK'ofessGr*, ' 

4. ♦ 

chairperson, or institute leader-. (This includes the general qverview 

of all the module clusters.) ' . . , - - 

» . * 

b. As separate pieces, eight copies each of the overviews for Module 
Clusters 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0, and eight copies each af all modules with;n 

. the clusters (as listed o/i the contents page>. 

-' t ■ 

K 

You will need one copy of the Governance jGame for every ei-ght participants; * 
The. games may be prderecj from th*e UEA Order Department, Academic Building, 
Saw Mill Road, West Ha.ven, Connecticut 06516, for $10 each (stock number 
0156-7-00). ' . ' ' 



Aran optional activity, you may wish to establish a resource center where 
students will deposit tKeir papers •or audio cassettes. The planning of a 
resource center would then be an essential component of these (podule clusters 



You will be able to use the following documents , .periodicals , or books in 
the reserve section of your library or in a resource center^ 

Module 1.1 ■ , " ■ 

' ' . " ' ■ ' . ^ 

Bulger, Paul. "Education as a Profession." 'Washington, p. C: ERIC ' 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, January 197$, 25 jDp. ED .059 ,148 

.'Cronin, Joseph M, Control 'of Urban Schoo>s . New York: Tree 'Press^ 1^3. 

Giusti, J. P., and ijogg, tl. ■"Teacher Status: Practitioner or Profes- 
si^sna:!?" Clearfrig'»House 48: 182-85; November 1973. 
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(ix) 



V . . . 

How§am, Robert. "The Gov&maflee< of Teacher Education. Washington, D.C. 

ERIC Cliearinghouse on Teacher Education, February 1972. 25 pp. 
, ED 062 -270 - ' , . , 

• « • < 

J Hynter,.V*. A. "Redeftning afid Realigning 'Education as*,a/ Profession. '" 
Xfme for Decisron in Teacher Education . , Yearbook 197?. Washington, 
D. C.:' American Association of Colleges fCr Teacher Education-, 1*73 
pp:- 23-28. ' ■ / . . . ■ , ■ 

' r ■• » : ■ ' •! 

Lawson, D. "What Is a Professional Teacher?" Phi D elta Kappan-52l 
589; June 1971. , . , ' . . ' 

Lieberman, Myron. "T^e Influence of Te^acher Organi zatixin's upon American " 
. EducaJt^on."' Social Forces Influencing American Edtfcation : (E'dited 
. • -by Nelson B. Henry.) S-pxtieth Yearbook, Part IT, National Society 
for the Study, of Education. ChicagoT University of Chicago' Pi^ess, ^ 
1961. pp. 182-202. * . \ ^ . - 

' \ • 

/ • "Self-Governance---Why Not?" Nati onal ' Journal o'f • , 

Education/l Administration 47: 23; January 1974^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

*^ Vander Meer, A. W. "Legislatures, the Courts, and Teacher Education/' 

School Review 82: 28'l-92;- February 1974. . . ! 

Washington State Legislature, Joint ciittee on Hjgher Education. "The 

Student Ro>e in Governance." Olympia: the-Legislature-, January 
. 1973. 48 pp. (ED 074 946) - , 



Weil, P. E.,.and Weil, M. "Professionalism: A Study of Attitudes and 
ValDes." Journal of Teacher Education 22: 314-18; .FaW.1971 . 
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Bain, Helen-. "Self-Governance Must Come First, Then Accountability."' 
(Guest Editorial.) Phi. De.lta Kappan 51: 413; April 1970. 

Hdberman, Martin, and Stinnett, T. M. '"Legal Requi rements- for Teaching. " ' 
Teacher Education -and the New Profession of Teaching . .Berkeley, 
Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Oorp., 197:^. pp; 17-^. ' \ 
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Teacher Standards and Practices Commissions: A Directory . Second edition. 
Washington, D.. C: National Education Association, 1974. 
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National Education Associptionv February ,1971; 
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, • - • . * - GENE^IAL OVERVIEW OF MODULE .CLUSTERS ' . _ - 

1.0, 2,0', and-3:0 ■ • . 

RATIONALE "OF THE MODULE CLUSTER'S • _ ' > *. ' ' ' 

A. Sigrrificance of the Content of the Module Clusters 

The three module'clusters which^^j^HH^ intended for use in 

^^^^^^^^ 

gr^aduate education, courses where professors and students have at least 
an initial concern about, the challenging issue of governance in eduea- 
tion and the teachirig grofession, , This is^ to say, students and prp- 
fessors who choose these instructional guides wiU be concerned about 
,the grqwing movement tb' redefine "governance" of edCcation and the 
"teaching' profession" in keeping with a new attitude toward- ^cationa-l . 
realities and the needs' of moder'n educators and students. 

In the past;, educators and the American peop^le in g^eral have 
tended .to. hold too-narrow perceptions 'aj^out the nature (Jf' education ^ ' ^^ 
and professional practice/ One cause will be cited as^an example: 
the fact that educators have joined various local, state, and national 
' professional .associations along school level, position, or subject matter 
?4nes. we are all familiar with associations representing personnel 
from elementary, secondary, and higher education. iii35:ti tulions. There 
^are also the associations of administrators; supervisors, teacher edu- 
cation faculties, school psychologists, anct^scltool librarians. And • " 
there are the many' organizations for teachers in sijch disciplines as 
^English, social studies, and mathematics. N6 ^wonder, then, that both 
the educators and the .public should regard education as a fragmented 



series of associations, each serving special even selfish interests. 
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•'The definition of the "teaching profession" us'Sd in these module 

'.clusters goes , far beyond the traditional and Jimited perceptions in 

common use jpripr to the mid-1970's. The "teaching profession" cited 

in these modules is made up of all the persans who prepare themselves 

over long years with knowledge of theory and practice to serve the *^ 
* * 

-instructional needs of America^ students. Thes;e needs are met by. the 
profession, from nursery school through higher education to continuing 
education. Thus educators serve Americans from Infancy to senior 
citizen days. Several categories of ecjucation personn(?1 , each with a 
special mode of training and service, cooperate with one another and 
with their students to acfhieve their fnutual goals. A-^jartial list of ^ 
some jof these personnel includes the following: -teachers, the major 
profession; cooperating specialists in administration and supervision,, 
guidance, counseling, and psychology; consultants or coordinators for 
curriculum development or community relations.; librarians; state and ^ 
nati^^al educational pftrsoonel; and teacher ass"istants. 

There is at present a movement tow'ard identifying the teaching - 
profession in- larger terms. As Darland pointed out in Teachers for 
the Real World '(American Assoc;Kation 'of Coljleges for Teacher Education, 
1969): 

■ 

...unless the profession can put^its own house in order, 
clarify its own sense of direction, and establish its 
own policies and procedures,' it will be ineffective in 
working with the public and its own members. * * 



(2) ■ 



Ddrland's words remind us that the e)H)anded definition of th^ 
teaching prof^ession leads its defenders to reassess the present" ^ ~ , 
governance of their profession. ^'Governance'' of a profession means 
that the members of the' profession are responsible either directly 
or through representation for regulating and judging the competence 
of their peers so that llie public welfare will be best served. It 
also mean? that these members hold the power to run the internal 
affairs of their organization. Teachers note with dismay that while 
doctors,- lawyers, engineers, accountants, and many other professionals 
maintain Some degree of governance of their respective professions, 
teachers do not. 

"Governance" of the teaching profession does not m^^n control 
of the profession. As Darland stated in 1959, control of all profes- 
sions is ultimately vested in the peopTe. To delegate rights and 
responsibilities to members of the profession through agreement, law, 
or precedent does not nj^n that the people give up their cor^trol of 
education. Since delegation of powers in a democratic society includes 
built-in checks and balances, the people are protected from profess>onal 
self-interests superseding the publ ic >velf are. It is well to remember '^ 
that "what the people give, the people can take away." 

examination of the present governance of the teaching profession 
reveals that educators, in comparison with members of othe)c professions, 
have very limited regulatory or judgmental say concerning the- competence 
of their peers. Preservice and in-servfce training df teachers and other 
education personnel, Itcerisure, tenure, and hiring and firing processes 
are for the most part decided by non-educators. Yet these are matters o'f 

(3) 
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^'kiportance to members of the profession if the profession i?. going to . 
mafntain i4s standard of excellence in service to\:he nation. 

H^e^ "kgic of the situation would demand that a new form of gover- 
^ nance /f the^teachfr/g" profession be initiated. In these module clus^ 
ters^/suc^ governance is called "partic'ipatory" because it would involve 
represJ^tion from those members^ the profession whose training and 
expenence^'best^ enable them to^make sound decisions in specific ^ 
educational -Ireas, TheseKOodule '^clusters focus' on one example of such"^ 
repre^gntaticri >n ithe regulation of the teaching profession, naniely/ • 
the ro\e of « teachers in participatory governance of the teaching -pro- 
fession, - ' u 

The decis,ion to present information to graduate education students 
about th^^achffr^s role in pariwcipatory governance seems necessary 
and highly prattical, f or ^ long period in American educational 

;histopy teachers have.jiot been invited to share in the higher regula- 
tory and judgmental decisions which concern teachers directly. All .too 
pften teachers have been-'iiel d accountable for the outcomes of such 
decisions '^alfhough they h^ve had no voice in making them, , If, for 
Example, .preservice courses required of teacher candidate^ are. deter- 
mined.Jirst by members of local or state boards of ed'tic^tion and are 
• implemented by teacher education personnel without input from prac- 
ticing teachers, .beginning teachers are apt to sufferr^weakening of 

•morale a^d effectiveness when^thei^r training does not always match the 
realities in the classroom. Concerned members of the teaching /rofe'^s- 
sion are therefore critical of the fact that while the expertise and 
experience ojf many wel 1-meaning people .h^ave been utilized to determine 
the^preparatfdn of teachers, the overall res^ul,ts of such ef/orts have * 



\ 



I 

frequently* been vitiated. An evident^^ remedy is to number experienced 
and Qompetent teachers among those participating in these' governance ' 
activities. / ^ * ' , .-"^'4' 
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B. Uses of the Module Clusters in Graduate Classes 

There are incipient^movements throughout the nation to i'ncTude 
teachers in the participatory governance of the^t^aching. profession. 
. Witness sotne recent changes in state laws whicli require teacher'in- 
volv^m^rit iR curriculum planning (New Jersey is one example), or the 
'^growing number of state commissions with teacher members which deter- 
mine the licensure process for teachers. The module clusters that 
fo-llow are meant to present one contribution to these movements. 
Their purpose is twQfc51d: first, td , afford graduate students of edu- 
jcation, law, and liberal arts the means t^^ather information concern- # 
ing the role of teachers in the parti ci-patory' governance of the 
teaching profession; and second, to offer thjese same students oppor- 
tunities to investigate, challenge, or increase their commitment to 
teacher participation in the governance of the teaching profession. 

*'l!p&duate studejits who are teachers will be motivated to learn 
about the possijbi li ties for their sharing 'in the governance of their 
^ profess-ion. Often they experience, feelings of frustration arising from 
power^-e^ness to remedy some of the major ills besetting education 
because they do not share in governance decisiions. 
^^fef^- ^"^^^"^ educators, scich as administrators, guidance offici4ys, 
'curriculum coordinators, and research persVinal, will be Interested* in 
the module clusters for two major reasons. Trcy will ^sh'to follow 
the progress of any breakthrough in the governance of t'heir professi 



on 



which defines that profession as ^n entity with certa^ self-tfontained 
governance powers. j They will also wi^h .to note the modifications of 
the governance role of teachers which, in' turn, will affect their own' 
governance roles i.n education.- . ' • - 

Finally, the question of governance of the teaching profes^.ion 
. exceeds the interests of those^ ih that profession. Since governance 
touches upon changes in legislation, determination'of power, and soci- 
etal inte^-action on a national scale, graduate students of law, 
political sci-fence,- and sociology should be intereste^in changes in 
participatory^'governance of the teaching prqfession. Wherever ' 
possible, .then, it is-suggested that these module clusters be used by 
sViall .groups, of graduate students from various di sci^pl inps . Discus- 
sion, -role-playing, and gaming .in interdisciplinary groups will 
enh^dce the. insights of al 1 .participants into the ■ impl ications of the 
clusters for gach member a'nd' for society as a whole, 

^Concentration on th^e teacher's rdle in governance of the teaching 
Tarofession in these interdisciplinary groups does not sug$?est that the 
groups need end their investigations at tbis point. Module clusters 
by their very structure are open-ended. Follow-up. studies may well 
address, sJchj'ssues as the following: 'definition of the roles of 
administrators, supervis'ors, or members «of the supportive school staff 
in. participatory 'governance; 'definition of the difference between the 
control and the governance of professions as they are delineated 
through Uw oV'precedent; the advisabi lit/'of^nitiating a mo'^ment to * 
organize- teacTiers and other educational specialists into a formal • 
organization of educational personnel! 
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STRUCTURE OF THE MODULE CLUSTERS \ • ' ' . ■ .' 

^ " ■ . \- ■ 

The blocks of instruction ift this le.arning package represent '^n 

adaptatfon-.^f the methodologies of compptency-based- teacher educati on 

(CBT^)' and ™re traditional unit approach. The CBTE input ^consisfe 

of the fol^wing elements: , ^ ' " • 

'I ... * , 
1. ' The frlocks of 'instruction are moduTe clusters; the clustlers 

- V • ' are di.videS i nto modules 



2/ Module^' are .divi (Jed irrto sections a'ccording^to the 'termin- 
ology and metl^ods used by Robert L. Arends- in' Handbook 'for 
^' ' y the Development of Instruc.tior^a'l Modules in Competency Based: 
Teacher Eduoatjon' Prggramg (Syracuse Center for the Study of » 
Teaching, 1971). ^ 

\ ' . ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

/V.module cltjster, as the>*term implies, is a combination t)f modules. 

A modul e n s ,u^ual ly a single-.step, cycli.cal instructional guide meant ^ 

for use' by an igdj v.idual/ ^stude>nt. The module states specifically and 

in terr]js of overt behavior pirecisely' what a student should b'e ablQ^to^ 

do as ^ resujt of working through the enabling' activitfes lifted in 

, the module, thij" statement'^a^o incluctes the criteria for achieving a 
passing performance, the student is directed to'a preassfstnient activ>ty 
to determine whether cJr not he'or she is proficient in* the objectivie of 

^he module. If pr^assessment reveals pr^oficiency, tjie student diJes not 
need .%o un-dertake the activtties of the module;<4i f * preassessment reveals 
that the student-is not proficient, he/she proceeds 'to the activities 
through wh4ch the stated competency v/i Tl be attained. When the student 
is ready for evaluation as ,stated in the^^module objective^ he/she 
undergoes a, postassessment . If the student fails the postassessment. 



he/she is directed by. .the module 'to farther- remedi-ar'activi ties. 
He/she is^free to .work through , the remedial activitifes as often -a^ 
necessary in order •tc'>%ss* the postassessmeht. - 

■Modules lead to ccnipetencies wh\ch are cognitive, affecti've, or; 
motcr-perdeptual . An i 1 1 ustration-f rdhi the cognftive order would' be 
an cbqec^tive which contains an. e-vert behavior which pKfves that a 
student knows or understands -a given'c(?nir,Ll'nication..or"cap^Qnalyze, ' 



* • 



synthesize, cr evalxiate a.corm.un^ation., ' ' 

^' the mod^ule clusters- in ?his' learning package have es' their »bjec- 

tives those overt behaviors which indicate tha-t graduate students have 

Increased the internalization of a certain set cf values-. They are,. • 
' " '.■ ' ■ 

intended primarily, therefore,, to modify the affective life of. these' 
» ... ■ * ' 

who use 'their,. ' They-^c not fncl ude .ren.edial activities since they are" 

not prirrari ly' corni ti ve. 

The n-,odul^ clusters differ from the CBTE model in that they are 

not int?r)ded for individual s-tudent use' only, instead, *they |iave ^ ' 

been devised as 4: means for an individual student to 'join one or more 

• t ■ , - • ... 

s'na'll groups wi.th whom he/she wiH cooperate in carrying out the ' 
suggested learning -activiti^es of his/her chosen modules. They also '■ . 
provide opportunities for. the smal'l groups 1;o report to the. entire 
class. Thus the module clusters'eri^ble an irvdividtial to work in both \ ' 
small and large group .activi ties . The' cooperative ehdeavors of grad- 
uate students who- parti cipate in these groijps (which simu-1 ate ^actual 
governance units) shoiTld permit an ihteractic^n which heightens the • J 
affecti\fl. nature of the e-xperience for a]l. y . ' 

Modules, 'according to the CBTE model, are meant to be combined or - 
Qlustered in a developmental-seqaential ^fa^sJinoh, so-that an individual 
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^ " student, may attain a ^igher complve'x competency by working through pro-*^ 
gressjvely more diffiduVt, necessary steps. Because of the preassessineiit 
portion of each oiodule, the student is free to enter upon the sequence at 
any. point. The developmentaV-sequential combinations of modules 'are called 
mogule clusters . Jhe module clusters in' this l.eanning package, are an attempt 
td apply the devel opmental -sequ^tial method of instruction to complex 
affective goal's. - ' . ^ 

THE PROCESS OF JN^RUCirON ^ * . * ^ * \ ' ' " * 

^ Since these mbdu.le clusters pe-nnit diversity^in their use, only one 
example of 'the way in which a graduate student of education ,/ 1 aw, or tfie 
liberal arts ca^i 'profit from them will be offered here. 

A- -A graducite stydent attends a course a t, a^i ve^rsity where the ^ 
;pro:fessor and ttie .students show some interest in ^leP^ueHfl^n of governance 



of the teadning profession. The.ir attention has' been brought to ttie 

cli:)f»rent trends to'involve teachers in the participatory governance of the 

^teaclnng profession: Perhaps th'ey have read recent, statements of policy 

and guidelines issued by teaclier ^associations (see, for example, the N;ew ' 

York Teacher naga^ine for May. 26, 1974). Or perhaps some members of the * i 

class have' parficifwrted in a district conference bf Phi Del^a Kappa' at 

which the follpwing education .issues were di-scussed: ' . 

1. Should lay boards of education be eliminated and 
governance of schools be assigned to other-^agencies 
of government? 

'2. •'^ho should control teacheV education? ( News', Notes and Quotes , 
( • Vol. 19, No. 1, September-October 1974.) 



B. The entire class plays the Governance' Game at the university 

Dre^ 
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, and then engages in one or more, actiVi ties contained in Module 1.1* 



C. At Ihe conclusion of tliese activities Ihe class reads, tfm 
overviews of Module Clusters l-.O, 2.0, and 3.0. The graduate student 
"determines which modules^best suit his/her needs for learning 
and valuing, and signs a sheet in^icati/ig his/her choice or ' 
choices . • ■ * " * 



'D. At an organizational session the student determiners with 
his/hef class the mal:e-up of the small groups. .The graduate student 
meets with^ his/her grqups to work througli the enabling activities 
suggeste(3r*fT^is/her chosen modules/ ^ , * ' 

E. The small group n^eets to discuss its findings?^ These meetings 

./ - 

will be held in the regular class time or outside class" time. 

_ F. The small group reports to the entire class by means of commun- 
ication determined by the entire cl,ass, in terms of the time allotted 
for these activities. Thus the student may record his findings through 
written reports or on iiudio cassettes and place them in a learning 
center set up by the professor or librari'an. If time permits, he/she 
may report orally to the entire class. 



G." Meetings of the entire^^ss are determined by the professor 
and the class for the discussion^d assimilation of the reports frpm al'l 
the small groups. , 



TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR MODULE CLUSTERS r ^ 



It is impossible at present to predict with any certainty how long * 
the graduate class should engage i^i the, activities of the module clusters 
Their structure permits a variety of -uses as well as diversity in the. time 

.2'^ , ■ 



BLOCK 9f INSTRUCTION 



MINIMUM CLASS 'TIME 
ALLOTMENT 



' \ 

COMMENTS 



Module 1.1, Part I - 
The Governance Game 



2 hours 



Allows only for explanation 
and playing of the game. 



Module 1.1, Part II 

Activity II 
Activity III ^ 



students accomplish these- 
activities outside class 
as a follow-up^to the' 
Governance Game*. 



o 

LU 
I— 



Module 1.1 

Evaluation 'and organiza- 
tional meetinq-- 

a. Readings of overvievys 
1.0,' 2.0, 3'.0 
^ b. Signing smal 1 group 
ch,eck1ist * 
c. Setting time allot- 
ments, modes of • 
communi,cation. 



2 hours 



Titne permitted for students 
to state t;heir attitudes ' 
toward participatory gover-" 
naace by teachers; to * 
organize into small study^ 
groups; to^set deadlines 
for reports. ' * , 



' Modules 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 
! 1.5, 1.6 ^ 



0 

(If small groups are to 
/ meet during ^lass time, 
^ add time allotment here.) 



Students are expected to 
complete these activitie's 
Qutside class ^time. 



Modules 1.7 and 1.8 



2-4 -hours 



Entire class discussion 
through which gro.up assimi- 
lates reports of all small 
groups and states attitudes^ 
loward participatory gover-* 
nance. Class may wish to 
Combine discussions of 1 .7 
and 1.8 into one session. 



TOTAL TIME ALLOTMENT 



6-8 hours 
(Usually graduate class/ 
perio'ds. ) 



o 

a: 

ZD 



Modules^ 2.1 , 2.2, 2.3 



6 hours each 
(4 hours for simulat^lon 
sessions , 2 hour^ fc/r 
postassessment of these 
sessions by small aVoup 
or entire grouo. ) / 



All thesf small groups can 
cneet in the ^same place at 
the same time. The total 
time is then 6 hours or 3 
graduate* periods. 



. . Mo dules 3.1, 3:2, 3.3 

oo I ,1 

a: i 

i 



6 hours each 
(4 hours for simulation 
sessions, 2 hpurs for 
postassessment by small 
group or entire group.) 



All these small groups x.^r\ 
meet in the same place at 
the same time. The total 
time is then 6 hours or? 3 
graduate class periods.) 
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periods needed to iiccomplish goals. Self-p.^cing (in Ihii case,, small- 
group pacing) is an educational advantage w^icb combats\ lock-step 
rigidity in instruction. The class, however, may wish sbme guidelines. 
Such, guidelines are presented, not as a hard-and-fast set\of rules, but 

•a^ a list Qf suggestions. * 

Minimufli time allotments will differ acco^-ding to the f\)llowing aH- 

^ternative uses of the module clusters: . 

A- ' ^^te^1^y|>^g^,the Goyerrlance^me, thexUss imm^Waitely branches 
into three groups^to comple^te Module Clusters 1.0, 2.0, and sTo, respec- 
tively. The activities proceed simultaneously . 

Possible minimum time allotment 10 hours 

5 class^ periods 



B. The entire cla'^s partic^ates in Module Cluster'! 



0 and then 
0 or Module 



^small groups are, formed to complete either Module Cl^wster 2 
Cluster 3.0. 

. Possible minimum time allotment 12 houh 

6 class periods 

C. The entire class proceeds in a 1 i near^jf ashion thfough aJJ ttie 
module jluSters, from 1.0 through 3.0. 



Possible minimum time allotment — 20 hours 

10 Class periods 



D. The class decides after playing the Governanqe Game to skip 1.0 
vbecause all are knowledgeable about and committed to /the teacher's role 
^ in participatory governance of the teaching professi/on 



1. And proceeds to Cluster 2.0 only. 
♦ 

Possible*minimum time allotment 



10 hours 
5 class periods 
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2. Or to Cluster '3.0 only. 

Possible minimum time allotment 10 hours^ 

^ * * ' ^ 5 class \f3Wi0ds 

3. Or to both Clusters 2.0 and 3.0 in linear fashion. 

Possible mijniilium time allotment -j- 16 hours 

• * . . * ; 8 class pferi ods 

4. Qr'to both Clusters 2.0 and 3.0 in concurrent fashion 



Possible mintmufn time allotm^t 10 hours 

5 class 



The above suggestions for use of the modules indicate that 
clusters may form part or' aJH of a graduate course in education 
liberal art^, or an interdisciplinary seminar. 



'periods 

the module 
law, or 



A PROSPECTUS OF MftPULE CLUSTERS 1.0, 2.Q, AliD ^.0 

The three module , clusters or blocks of instruction presentejd 
in the following pages are meant afs one way to^ examine the new 
role of the teacher in participatory governance. They invite graduate 
students to participate in role-play, gaming^ and discussions concerning 
participatory governance events. These activities are meant to lead 
graduate students to an awareness of the present need for and recent de- 
velopments- in participatory governance of the teaching profession. They 
are not meant to suggest specific ways in which such governance should 
take place.' The development of governance modes is properly within the 

. realm of the interacting members of the teaching profession. 

The graduate stijdents will interact in groups structured to resemble 
participatory governance bodies which already exist or which are being 
planned. The nonthreatehing nature of the simulation activities should 
provide an atmosphere of academic freedom in which graduate students -from 
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several subject arpas such, as currTculum development, a.dministration , 

supervision, edutational researcfr, urban planning, learning and teaching, 

guidance, school psychology, law, political science, and sociology -- 

■' ' 'h . ■ , . 

can explore-honestly and^cooperati vely the new dimensiohs of the teacher*' 

role in participatory governance. 

The topics of the module clusters and their specific objectives 

are^listed below.. The listing should provide a br\jef prospectus of' 

^^ire learning sequence. 

Module Cluster Topics / ^ 

1.0 To provide graduate students a means for developing commitment to 

. participatory governance of the teaching pro,fession. 
2.0" 1(/ provide graduate students opportunities to practice group 

dynamics^techniques which simulate those already used in participa- 
" tbry governanc^of the teaching profession. 
3:0 .To provide graduate students opportunities to practice techniques ^ 
for initiating participatory governance where participatory 
governance does not exist. 

Module Cluster Performance Objectives * 
^1.0 At the conclusion of !his block of instruction, graduate students 
wilj^ demonstrate anjnitial Commitment to participatory governance 
of the teaching profession by completing Modules 1.1, 1.7, and 1.8, 
At the* conclusion of Module 1.1, graduate students will form a 
governance study group to investigate the ideal and present roles 
■ of teachers in participatory governance. At the'conclusion^E^ 
Module 1.7, the graduate students will write a statement concerning 
■ their expectations for the ideal role of teachers at the national, 
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stat^, or local level of governance and will discuss their views 
in the study -group . At the conclusion of Module 1.8, the^raduate 
students will wni.te a statement comparing their expectationXfor 
the , ideal role of tearchers in participatory governance* wi th the role 
of teacher^t'the present time. They will discuss their views in 
the study group i% order to arr^iv^ at some theoretical remedies for 



any discrepancies between the ideal bnd the present role of teachers 
fn participatory governance . ' • ^ . " 



^ Gradua^te students Vriay also demonstrate their i m ti a T commitment to 
participatrf^ry goveVnance of the y:eaching' profession by fregly 
electing to completV one;or'.more remaining ilodules 1.2 througfi 1.6. 
The .corrpletion cif thfese modules , however^, wi'll be in addition to 
the completion of Modules 1.1., 1.7, and 1*.8. ^ ^ ^ ' 

2,0 At the conclusion of their participation ir; one or more of the simu^ 
lAed ever»ts included in this module cluster, the graduate students 
will be able to prepare a statement summarizing what they belXeve to 
be the major contrib'utliDps of teachers to participatory governance • 

t 

of the^ teaching profession. They will present their statements 
either' to the orofessor directly or to the governance stu^ ^roup 
for discussion. The iroce-of CGrniTiUni cation wiU be determined by the 
'governance itudy group. ' ^ • ^ • 
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'3.^0 A.t the conclusion W this block of instruction, the graduate .students 

^ * ■ ** ^ 

wijl have jained one or tw6 committees to devise varfous ways to 
' tnfluence or support some or all of- the follc^fing groups in initiate ^ 
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ing study or actual im])l,ementation of participatory governance 
of the teaching profession. 



1. Legislators (federal, state, or muni cipal ) ^ 

2. State departments of education 

3. National or state education organizations 
4: Teachei? associations or unions 

5. School or district administrators % 

6. Local boards of education 

7. Teacher education institutions 
'8. Parents 

9. Community leaders. • ^ 

findings 'wi 11 be shared with the whole group at a single class 
session or by storage of materials in a learning center accessible 



to all members of the class. 
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OVpmw OF MODULE CLUSTER- 1.0 
DE\;EL0PIN9^WiITMENT TO PARTICIPAtORY GOVERNANCE 



MODULT CLUSTER 1 .0 • ; 

Topic : To provide graduate students a means for devefoping commitmeTit to 

4 

. partici>ato.ry governance of the teaching profession. 

Performance Objective : At the concVu5i%i of this block of instruction, 
graduate students w>ll demonstrate an initial commitment to .partici- 
patory governance of the teaching profession by completing Modules - 
1.1, 1.7, andn.8. At the conclusion of Module 1,1, graduate students 
will form a governance study group to investigate the ideal and present 
roles of teachers in participatory governance. At' the .concl usion of 
Module 1,7. the graduate students will write a statement Concerning 
their expectations for the ideal role of teachers at the national, state, 
or" local level of governance and wilT discuss their views inthe study 
group. At the conclusion of >lodule ^.8, the ^graduaite' students will write 
^'a statejjent comparing their expectations for the ide^l role of teachers in 

^ s 

participatory governance wi th thp" role of teachers at the present "timeT 
i They wilV discu§^s their views in t+ie study group in order to arrive at 
some theoretical remedies for any discrepancies between the ideal and 
present role of teaishers in particip^ory governance. # 

• Grady^ate students may also demons^trate their initial commitment t& par- 

•tictpatory^ governance of the teaching profession by freely electing to 

^ V' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ^' 

complete onfe or. more remaini-ihg Modul'es 1.2'throug|3 1.6. The completion 

af these modules, however-,, will be in^- additioii to the completion of Mod- 
ules 1.1, 1.7; and 1.8. - . > • 
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^ Rationale : As Krathwohl ootes in the Taxonomy of Educational Object'i ves 
Affective Pfflnain (1956),, commi tinent .t(^ a \/alue may be thought of as an 
integr*al step i n -an nte-rnal ization process whi"ch beg-i'ns with rece'ivivig . 
or attending to a value and which end'^ with making that value part of ^ 
one's philos^opf^y of life. Since this module cluster i$ primarily affec - 
ti^e in its objectives it has been structured as a continuum of learrrinq 

experiences through which graduate students can internalize their commit- 

/ 

ment to increasing teacher participation in the governance of the leach- 
ing profession. The steps in the continuum and the module^ meant to 
implement them are listed below. Phrases which refer to^ Krathwohl' s 
^taxonomy are underlined. \ . ^ . 



Graduate students will become more acutely -aware that 
teachers play a minor role- in th« governance of the 
teaching profession. 

Gradua'te ^students wirl be wil 1 ing to receive more 
infarmation concerning the present 'State of teacher ^ 
participation in governance of the teaching profes- 
sion at the: ' ' , . . 

. national level ^ 

^ state level among the 50 states 

local district level among the 50 states 
graduate students' respective state levels 

\ graduate students' respective local district levels. 

-Graduate students will take satisfaction i^ drawing 
up' statements of ideal models for teacher participation 
TTi .the governance of -the teaching profession. ^ 

Gr-aduate students will consider -teacher partic^ipation 
, in tlje governance of the profession important . They 
will demonstrate a level of commi tment by makingfccom- 
paris&ns between the real and the ideal roles of 
• teachers i n governance , and by. using these data to 
make tentative plans for increasing the new role of 
teachers in governance. 



Modul e 



1 : 



1.2 
1.3 
. 1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

vl.7 



1.8 
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Prerequisi tes : Participants are graduate students enrolled in education, 
la^, or liberal arts courses who Kave expressed intet;es? in partici-, 
patory governance gf the. teaching profession. 




Performancjb Ob-jectives Witffin Module Cluster 1.0 



At the conclusion of ^Ms^nodjle, graduate students will demon- 
'Strate that they are aware that teachers play a minimum role at 

, ' . present >i| the participatifry^governance of the teaching" profes- 
sion .by joi nS ng a group to study in depth the role of teachers 
in participatory governance at the natioi;)al, state, and local 
levels. They will understand that the purpose of , this* coopera- 
tive ^tudy will to be to arrive at theoretical remedies for 

^ bridging the gap between the real and the ideal rol£ of tea^chers 

in participatory governance of the teaching profG'ss4|)n. 

l'.2 At the conclusion of this module, graduate students will report 

^ ^ orally (in person'or through du^K) cassette reco^ing) or in 

^ writing 'to their governance study group concerning their study 

gf the present realities of participatory governance of the 

* teaching profession at the najjonal levevl . • ^ 

* ^^^^ 

1,3 At the conclusion of this module, graduate students w^ill i^e'port 
' \ orally ^(ic person or through audio cassette recording) or in 

writing to their governance study group concerning their study' 

"i 

of the present realities of participatory governance of the 
teaching profession at the state l.ev'61 among the f i f ty.'states . 
■ (This research should be general rather than in-deptn.) 

V'% / (19) 
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4. At the^ conclusion of this module, graduate students will report 
orderly (in person or through -audio cassette recording) or in 
writing to their governance study group concerning their study 

, of the present realitjes of participatory governance ^t the* 
loca>l disVicr level ajrrj^rrg the fifty states' . (This study should 



be general^ rather tnan in-depth.) 

^ r 

5 At the conclusion of thiSwrpodule, graduate students will report ' 
oraMy (in person or through audio -cassette recording) or in 
writing to their governance study group concerning their study 
of the present realities of participatory governance of the 
teaching profession at their respective state levels > (The 
study should be in^-depth rather than general.) .In some cases, * 
this report may d^al v/ith only.one state because of the popu- 
^ lation of the study group. 

S At th'e conclusi<)n* of this module, graduate students 'wi 1) report 
orally (in person or tKrough audio cassette recording) or in 
writing, to their governance study group concerning their study 
^of the present realities of_particif)atory -governance of the 
teaching* profession a_t t^ieir respective Ipca] district ,1 evel s . 
(This research should b'e in-depth rather ttian qen^r^l. ) 

^ At the -conclusion of this module, graduate students will pre^^t 
to their study group for discussion a written statement of their 
expectations for the ideal role of teachers at the national , staete , 
or local level of participatory governance of the teachi ng H^ofessi 
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]^ At tlie conclusion of this module, '-graduate students will present to 
their study group. for discussion a written statement comparing their 
expectations for the ideal role of teachers in ^Dartidpatory gover- 
nance with the real role oT teac^^'fs at the , present time. Through 
this discussion, thg group will attempt to reach some- tentative solu- 

'y 

tions for^^decreasing any gaps that' exist betv-'een the ideal and the>real 
V ^ H 

role of ^teachers in participatory governance of the teaching profession 
i 

Some Suggested Uses of and Time Allotments for Module Cluster 1.0 

It vyill be noted that Modules 1.2^ through 1,8 are meant to facilitate 
' the activities of a "governance study group," whether in full or subcom- 
7 mittee work. Through participation in this group, the participants^ will 
be simulating in the nonthreateni ng atmosphere of the university classroom 
some of the behaviors appropriate to actual governance study groups set up 
^at tfte national , state. Or local level of* government, by departments or 
boards of education ,^ or by professional associations.*. • 

Jhe "governance study group" can use theunodules in a number of useful 
ways. Some are suggested here. • I 

1. The graduate student participants complete' the Governance Game 
activity in Module 1.1. {1 hours) 

2. The graduate students then choose and complete one other^ 
activity in Module 1.1 oytside class. ^ 

3. .In the Qnivprsity classroom, the students discuss their reactions 
to the Governance Game and the remaining actiyitie^of Module 1.1.^ 
(2 hours) 

(2T) 



•. - . ' ^ ' ' 

, • They form a "governance s^y group" to simula.te the' activities 

of simi/lar groups at the national j state, or local levsl gf 
ir inquiry, research, or action. ^ (2 hours). 

' • \ 

« 

a. They detenmne-, after Consultation with their professor, the 
time a/lotments for the completion of the module cluster. 

■ 

b. They determine whether-tJiey need to gather more data in'ofder, 
to complete 1.7 and/or 1 .8. - ' - ' ' 

c. If they need to gath£r more^data/ they form subcommittees to 
complete one, some, or al/l of Modules 1,2 through 1.6. They ' 

'determine how the communications of such g^ups will be given' 
to the entire .study ^group. This study will be completed oi^t- 



side class time . 



At the determined time, they will meet in the university classroom 

to discuss their statements concerning the ideal role of teachers 

ft • 

in governance and to compare these statements with the real role 

t 

of teachers. This discussion may CKcur at one or two class meet- 
ings. (2 hoi>rs)':, ' ' 

At the conclusion of this discussion, the graduate students will 
offer tentative remedies for lessening any discrepancies between 
the ideal and the real roles of teachers in participatory 
governance. 

The group will tead Module Clusters 2.0 and 3.0 to determine 

'whether they should complef?*'*dne or both. (Outside class time.*) * 

f 
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1.1 



MdDULE Kl 



Topic : Graduate s'tudents will be more acutely aware 'that teachers play 
a minor role in participatory governance or the teaching profession. 



^ Performance Objective :^ At the conclusTo) of this module, graduate students 

wil 1 -demonstrate that they are aware that teachers' pla.y a minimum role 

* 

at present in the participaifory governance of the teaching profession 
by Joining a group to study in depth the role of teachers in partici- 
patory governance at the national, state, and local levels. Ihey will 
understand that the puV;pose of this cooperative study will be to arrive 
at theoretical remedies for bridging the gap between the real and the 
ideal role of teachers in participatory gt5vernance of the teaching pro- 
' fession. • 



Rationale : The goal of Module 1.1 is affective , it is meant to provide 

learning experiences through whicH the participants can become more^ 

acutely aware of their need for personal study and/or i nvol vement g n 

r 

activities inside or outside the university to increase teacher par- 
ticipation in the governance of the teaching profession. 



Prerequisi tes : The participants are graduate students of education, law, 
or liberal arts who have expressed interest in participatary governance 
of the teaching profession. 



Preassessment : None, other than the^initial interest shown by the graduate^ 
students in their willingness to' engage in the Governance Game . 



Enabling Activities : Participants will engage in Activity I' and at least 

one^of the other two activities descritied below. '/ 
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Activity I : Graduate students will play the Governance Game . They 
will discuss their reactions to this game at a special class session 
or at a session which includes their reactions to all the activities, 
of Module 1.1. , . . / 



Part II 



Activity II : Graduate students will. read information on teacher parti- 
cipation in the governance of the teaching profession., beginning on 
page 5 of 'Module 1.1, 

A. Darland, Dave D. "A Concept of th^ Profession./' Teachers for 
the ReaJ florid . Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
Colleges for Teachers Education, 1969. pp. 136-40. 

B. - "What'Does Governance Mean?" Today's ^Education 60: 20-21; 

December 1971 . \ 

C. "Licensure and Accreditation in 'Selected Professio4is , " Today's 
Education 60: 18-19; December 1971. 

D. Cortright, Richard W. , and Pershing, Geraldine. "Pressures for 
Seven Cardinal Educational Changes." Washington, ^.C. : National 
Education Association, 1971. (Excerp-ts) 

E. "A Proposal Tor the -Discussion of ' Governance.'" Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1 975.^ 

They will discuss the>impl ications of these readings at a single session 
or at a session which comb^ines these reactions with their responses to 
the Governance Game. . 



Activity III : Graduate students will read information on teacher par- 
ticipation in the governaiice of^, their profession from sources other 
than those included in this module. It is suggested that the graduate 
students consult their library resources, particularly The Ed^ication 
Index; local teacher union offices, or the statements of governance 
policies of professional associations. .It is also suggested that, 
whenever possible, copies of appropriate portions of such materials 
be placed by the -graduate students in a resource center so that- their 
fellow students can have access to them. They will discuss the impli- 
cations of these readings either in a special -session ^r in a session 
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\^hich deals w'Hh the 'students ' relations to ar[ the activities of 
Module 1../1. (See especially the bibliograpihy beginning on page 
17 Qf Module 1.1. ' * ' 



Eval uation : Since tHis is an awareness module, graduate students wjll^ 
.attain a "passing" performance (1) through actual participation in 

* Activity I and at least one other activity, and (2) by joining a 
"governance study group" to complete Modules 1.7 and 1.8. Evidence 

* of the latler desire will 'be their attendance ^at a "meeting" to 
organize the "g'ovef^nance study^^group," at whfch they wi 1 1. determi ne 
whe4her they Ijave sufficient data to complete successfuljy Modules 
1.7 and 1.8. If not, they will set up subcommittees to'complete 
one, some, or all of the Modules 1.2 through 1.6. A graduate stu- 
Jent's participation in one or nore of these SJbcorMii ttees 'ill be 
further proof of his awareness and/or interest in the issue of par- 
ticipatory governance. 



The "governance study group" will act in full cooperation viith the^r 
professor in working out the time and sp.ace allotments for carrying 
out their chosen modules. — 
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A Concef)t of the Profession 

U teachers aie l<> \\a\c roritrol of tlifir oAvn affaiis. it is essentral 
that a (listirirlion I>e ^ira^t'n betueen th*' i/ontrol of edueali^ni arul 
the g(nprnanre of the trticl^inf; profes^ior^.' 'Uus assumes* that this 
gu\eTnanre be delrfaled to n \arMM\'()f j^i ii^'*««inrial orjianization*-, 
agenr ies. boarf'* and < oru^ll^<i^lM^ with c^fMr-ix drHnrd r('S|)(ln^lbiii- 
tie» Su( h an entit\ vsill < ^tabliisb ru'( e^sarV < lir( k^'and [)aIan(H'<i to j)ri)- 
teet the j)ui)lie rnterr^t as \srll as <:en"iati/ and disvojinrialr liie power 
of tiie teacliing pr nfr<;^inii 'I hc^e uIm die die be^t (juahlied iii an\ 
given as|)e("t of a |)r<ifi'^sif)n -FiouM be/ ln\ oh rd in the j'Kili<\- and 
deei'^iion-niakinj^ prnrei?.^* s \u tlie pu/^lif inl(Tf'^ts. ai"\ 
popular opinion, pi^iir and pi "O-'^^ifijml inlerc^N nrv u'-ualh not in 
confli* t , / 

. , ; ^1 

The*" pe<tple nf tiu' I nitt'd -Slaif^ a^i-e in\nl\i'd in a LTcat ^otial 
re\oIuli«»n. Teajiu'i- iia\r iial)ilua!l\ Reflected, not led the fnr< e^ id 
so( jet \ "J lir '-'•ttinL' in w birh |pn< b<" nd d^'ni^rK t(id4\ d("jnarid> 
mure d\naiiii( and nitflliiunt K'.nlr^^bip. r^pn ialK .n tfic pi'dcs 
siunali/ ilinn of ltj»iicii !hnr prnfj --^kmuiI iril<Mii!\ is at ^lak( 

If tin' ('Ml inn : pi nft ^^mn is t() aiitpnic aiuJ ntainiairi tiie iiil< IN • 
lual strrnilfi ami thr |ntliti< a! po\\e[/ nr( e^fnrv in tiu"^e time?, a ne\N 
( onrrpt of the pjofessional niu^l ( reated liiis eonc ept nni^t in 
elude new «:tnn turr^ nnd funetinn? ; in ^-hort. a professional entit\ 

Tbr iipportam*' (d tin- r-iutrnl nriil piiij)er ^ujijx^il i fcdu<M'i<'n is 
iiu* ,ti ii'ab!\ !n \ nl\ t>d w itli t<MKhiilLr F^it tlie «ub; "i I is di»' 

trai luriL' prnff^ion and its 'jn\ crifianM', ratK(r tha-i the idnli 'l of 
ediu ath ri j 

riu* '•orial re\olulinn in \inriKp diirtllv aflr* Is ihc t»M(bini! pro 
fession I I^t'- are tun r«>neiirten|t. related f)oupr ^Irni^udrs Ow is 
o\(r ulio is to control cdiuation ^nd the othrr how and bv \y?u»ni 
^tli" teaching profrs^^nm is tu be njainlamed and (governed 

I *. 

The teadiing [irofe^vi ^n to<]i'iJ is lu-lib \ulnerab!e ReuiUire of 
'i'. !a< k <rf inatiirtU' a'^ a j)i ofe<isi(^TiaI enlih tbeie i? neitliei tlie batk- 
lo;: of piecedrnt nor a(le<]uate [)^(des.sional piulection ff)r thn^e who 
.w}>rli lo Le heard on issue? \ ita) to edueation and the teacher Of 
touiv*'. teat hers should rntt control e<lu(ation. but the\ «^ljvui<l be in 
a position to he hcanl. and tlu'\ |i.houid ^o\ern then nwn pi^e-^ion 

1 duration at the elfnientai y la^ic^ secoTidnrv le\eU was (Ugani/ed 
befnre there was an\ srmblnoet o{ an educati^m profession It be- 
fanie rustoniary f(jr la\ boaicU nf-»-t oriK to corUroI edueation t)ut to 
L'tn'-in the professi(ni <d l(^a( hing. I here vvas almost no distinction 
ilrawn between them. It is onb reccntb that tea* hers ha\("" nio\ed 
deMM'.tU toward profes^ionali/aiion. Yet in many areas Ia\mt^n are 
still. todliN. ha\ing to make derisions of a profes^j^^l nature. 'Con- 
trol of-the professi(»n 1)\ la\ni(Mi is so entrenclieinhat it is \(r\ (liHi- 
( ult to utnlerstand tlir^niiportarue of diUerentialinLi l)etue''n loritrol 
of edlieation arnl i!o\rrrunp of the ptofessinn^ Acrrptanre nf^ tliis 
(bfTep-rHC is f«-ential if th<' t^a^^llri-^ f>rofessi()n i« to fuiu iK^n In the 
b< ht interests of ?n iel\ . 

<^ / 

It is this [)i()ee<;s (lifTerentiati()n that is now causing so wiiieh 
« on' ern% Pieeiseh })e( aii'»e teachers are niovini: i apidiv tow ^rd 
Tnalurin;; as a pfofe^^sional force, toward r reatinj: tlu ir own insiru- 
merits of governance, is concern being voicetl b\ tin' tra(Mtionnlists 
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'Ihe alt(»nlion of leacliers is ra*^il) tin cried [o the supprtrt *»[ a pro- 
fessional organization as an ciitl in itself. Juri^(ll(•ti(>nal I-onflu lb are 
thus createtl. The orfranization hoc orri^*^ llic end and llu' intt'rnccine 
rondict anion^' or;:ani7afi<>ns consumes the enei;:\ and di^phu » < con- 

««tru(ti\c pro«;ranis needed for developnienl of an efTerti\e pi ofesj-ion. 

/ 

% A ( on<>rete example is the AFTAKX-f^ud This i«i n<»t to'sav that 
the r(,n(h(t is not peal. It is. But it is peripheral to the i^^ue of 
Jeaching be<-omi*^''a profe:.>inM.i[ enlit\. t;ipahle (d re^})onsd)le 
,iro\ernment Oi -ani/ation*- \^}luh use their ener'-u> to prodm e «;u(h 

. an entit\ muj^l uhiniatelv re» en e l^Latkii;!: ai [hv majorJl\ of 
teachers and of the Amern an people If thi^ is (Mic there strong 
reason f(»r < lassrooni tea(he[s to rj-cf.i^ni/e that juri^dielioiial hattles 
are a \^aM(' fd eneruM.and that ^'rcyt [)rofc^-iona[ i-<iie«i he-iiin^ 
as ionc^ as thi^ jzoal dispLuemeht prevails. When enouiih rla'^Mnora 

, lea(hersdiMN)\cr that it is thr\ uho are l^ylwj uVakened^and (H\ ided, 
nut school boards, eollego pmfe-^'-r^. or admifii^rator^ ihep- \Nijl be 
a more \iL:(»rous thrust lo\^ard making teaching a proft-Monal entity 

Meanwhile, it is ur^'cnt thal^attcntifm be jinen t.i e\oj\n!- a ton- 
repinal design for a pmfcssiunal entity This idea jc-iuires careful 
df lineiiti":i jr.d -nij-t le mm-.w! in . -i.ii \| nf ii^ li-uiiiptimid* 

I 1 <\r iittm 1- a ii)^hl V « >r()j)ir\ op(]< i\ r iri \ m! \ uj;: . \ < i -!<\iter 
ter hni(|Uf's aii4 i i nJir;- kn* djr ,,f the IwJu .,i<l<'r 

2. I ca< hin^ . . .[jmii-.k-* Mi,.- itu^ii ici. s.int lo llw- ncods 

of die prat lif io'ik i 

3 '\ a — I Hi< ^ ill- r,.<(>-][\ ..1 tfh' in \ <m mit nt of ptat ti 

tioiiti^ \n f*-ia!|li.-li:iiL' linn (>\mi j.ki nf i I iinpufv cir.rnt 
<i;d p.iMeMis '.} pfi.h --\><i\ M <M)\f" ^ ti: < Inlr i-t. niM!i\alii»n 

I I t i( hui'^ a^-nrt,« s liut fhi \ il ; ^ ,r'l i \\h>ii Li' < ^ [Mm bf. 

t\\M'il tt ll( I .-!id ' hi' ( .,| V , ,ilh 11 111 \ oh » - \u,{h ih,. jHrc 

I . a id ( nuiii! i\ .It it>vi MI- t 
» I'athif'i a»^u/ Iti'' III » d vt -.ipp(.i ii . -tall >A ^pr- 

f |.dol^ til.' I' a' [}• I li> tiraw i.p'»n a! all Imir^ fur a^-"*laiif c 
('hliiii- a-. i;iK . llw ir' Mivab'-f u lation^hip in t\\M !■ llit 
f >n liti >?i 'I. ^\ h'. li . h'ldh'ii .ili /upt jo \ .Ml jwd a tea' \u i !o 
teaeh» and su( ress in iIm'sj cmleaNoi'-. 

I lie jd)n\r list M.uld be expanded I>ut tbe-e assumptions are 
entniLli to illu-lrate -tin tnlp^'iati^e need for th<* prat titi(}ners of all 
ar(a«. l(n(d^. and spet lalties in the ttM« hing piof("isinii to recf.gni/e 
that nofh- of the'-c *,fin b»''a( eoMiplish< d hnlr?^ ifier*' ate \^a\s to sup- 
port tb<'m \.ilh rontiiniin j aMion progTairi-. Ff>r cvaniplc/peiennial 
odueatfon fr.r tea'hrm \\]\] hardK be i J« \ ant to 4heir nee(l^ unle'^^*' 
tea'( firr^ ,\rr unoiw-d in di Irriaimni: ih'- riati-re of nuh edu<alion 
\rid tltit !' Miiiifv pi,,t --H.fhd ''"V ei iinu'nt 

-^rijiMiilU. ibi* l-a(li!ni» piofc^^it ir i- roriipo.ed of a \nn<t^ fed 
^•1 «*" n "t .oiipsand indn iduaN w hu h operate vjfntt^ iruh pt ndt nll\ 
It I's not iiti- oiimion fm h\ u iroup^ (u iia\e a eomrnon, >ta[ed goal but 
b'^' .'Mi-r .,f lb.' jwnff's^i. nal aiMHin wlinfi pM'\aiU, r^nc I'roup often 
neuludv- ^ llic nth( i 4^ 

IdedK. tb> icMhiri" f).fd''-^n)n sh«»iild 1 ^I'd an (»ntil\ \\bi<li mi 
^ur« f'ti mII pi a' ' ti - -n ' > M-r { a in \' cII i\i'f]] rd i and oppoj tunilic*** 
t'»r ofTe( tne? seivi(V' h mii (ntit\ i- fiM< a ^irrde < i"ani/ation It 
m ralbor a pmb ,1 a planned jntcL-iatmn id interrf laled indi- 
\iduals and Tulips uilh.no fixc/l [)h\''i(.d dimm'^ion-. (■a( h gioiip 
\N ith «p- r i.;b/, dVunf t 'oo tT (hf» < d tow an! r iriiinon purposes 
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In u V piuft««;n)n lluMc ai« jlo/cns nf inUTe>ls and forces 
to \uj if'ionciltNl i lie njMti>iin (^r^'-lni* tiir# (tf the |)n»fos'"ion ha^ 
hoen rItTiiu''] t'* in( 'inK* tlif m' -mcn'^ an.! tin pra' tilionei ^ uillii-n rarh 
^etnni-iit h«lt'(! heh)\\ 

1 Those who It'irh ur »aiiv out olhtr proft^^ional, at l1\ ilies in , 
prcM'huo! prf'L'rains and* in elcnienjary and <rrpndar\ schools. 
^ 2. Tho5t» who t|^( h or carry out (►tlirr j>rof('«i>ion4] \rli\ ilies in 
^ Coll^'iies and nniverMlie? " i 

^ 

3. Professional personnel in 'state depaitinents yf education and / * 
. other guvenuncnta! ajieiicies such as the Lnited Slalts OlFiee 

of Educaliori. ^ * 

4. Proft'Sbiunal per«t)nnei in organizations 'directly related to 
teaching at any level. ' 

^5. .Professional personnel m wduntaiv, accrediting a^cni ies in-' *^ 
\uhcd with aecrcd'ilatnjn of educational institutrun>.' - 

Each of the ^ruups inentn)Tied fun; Inrri'^ iii the >ctlin^ nf n<jnconi- 
mercial institutions, profes:>n>nal a^cneic^, or ^overninenta! n<'ies^ 
The term "teacher" is usetl to include all inrm^rs'of the tea( hin*i 
piofcs-sion and is dilTercntiated from the t^im "classruom teacher," 

The setting in which teacherb are enipl(j)ed appeal's to ha\e had 
rather profoui^d influence, un them. For exain{*le, a recent sur\e^ 
reveals that persons emploved in jclementary and secondar\ settings 
tend first to be loyal to their individual school (or system} , srctmd 
to their level or area of teachinii. and only third to 'the precepts and 
commitment of the profession. One might be a little uneasy;if -^'ne 
felt that such a condition prevailed in medicine. » * t 

There is considerable evidence that provincialism is a strong f(>r(e 
among teachers: f(>r example— • • ^ 

L the mutual distrust between pe(>ple |rom^wer education and 
higher education, ^ 

2. the^tafe and regional loyalties that emerge at an) Tlationaf 
educational forum, * ^ ^ ^ 

3. the fact that the teacTung pr(jfc«?ion tends to pattern its organ- 
ization upon the iva\ in which education is orf^anK^LralhcT 
th^n create a new piittcrn w hit h i^inftependent arvcfaulPffomoi^ 

I hu last point is es[)e(ially f roubles(rfrte: relianes is placed 

upon the role of local teacher organizations and their relationships 
with local board*^ pf education in matters which- far transcend the^ 
capability ^>f much of the currently., established professional m^i- . 
(hiivry. Of course, local prole*sion^l groups could handle many of 
theimnwn professional prol)lertiS' if ihey had clear, well defined, and 
fixe(TTesponsibilities. For -example, -thfey could develop and carry on 
an agreed-upon pcr^vnial education progr^"^- designed by artd for ^ 
tea( hers. * % " ' 

There is a multiplicity of professional Matters that cannot be satis- 
factorilv handled at a local level: foi* example, serious eases jnVolv ing 
eompetence and ethics. Here t^e profession must depend upon peer 
judgment, but such judgment ^rKould be made by tho^, outsicle the ^ * 
• setting of the problem and not personally acquainted with or profeS; 
.sionallv related to the institution involved. Teachers must Ifave pro- - 
fessional protection and responsibilities an3 commitments wbfch 
transcend their lo(?al systems, but there is still a great need, for 
strong loc&l professional groups. These require machin<»rv ior profes- 

1 ^ I in<l'«ev, M.irpar* I «MlUn/ A'^ Ifonzons lor the Tcirhing f*r<ijc^siQt\ 

4 * sional StarulanU '-f tlu- .Nniional l-tliuntion A'-'^cr irjtinn. \\ 
^ii2 UMf)ul>li«^)i« 'I Mirvf\ nlaTV of ^rlrrl^'d ^.impW' of Nationnl rflinr.iticn A^sofia- 
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signal governance, managed by pVofessipnals and sanctioned by law. 
Such a plan does ndi denv the important role of local groups but 
illustrates the importance of a design of operation different from 
and independent of 'the way«€ducation is organized and controlled. 

Today there are few ftnsideratijons more important to a profession 
than a standard of living which allows a practitioner to h^ve job 
security and to build an. adequate retirement. Security once vested- 
in property is now vested in job security and retirement, but so far 
the teaching profession has not adjusted to this change. In a country 
where teachers must beviojobile, little attention is ^id t<Mjie nead for 
a univ^sal retil-emenl system which makes crossing stafSlbuhdaries 
irrelevant. Few teachers even dream of independence in such matters. 

•The best retirement plan for teachers to 3ate sets up reciprocal re- 
lationships among states permitting teachers to transfer or buy into ' 

^ state retirement systems. ^ 

teacfiing profession should design a true retirement system 
whereby employer and employee contributions are placed in indi- 
vidual accounts and he|d there until^fetirement or death: Some large 
•businessjporporations do' thiS^PWiout letting state boundaries inhibit 
them. But the teaching profession is so tied to the way education is 
organized that it behaves as though its own pattern must be consonant 
with that of the state system. After all, the thinking goes, educatipq 
is a state function. ^ 

Teachers are equallv mhibited by thd! fart that teaching is a 
'•public" prefessiqn.'Therefora'IC'follows'that the "public'' may de- 
cide upon professionallx technical matters such as certificatibn of 
tea^Rers and evaluation of teachers. But th^se decisions should be' 
made b) ones best qualified to make them in the interest of the 
public Welfare. If teaching were already a professiorfal entity, such 
decisions would betnade without question by-the,profes«ionals. 

It is important' to keep in mind tha^ what is being advocated here 
is the idea that a prafession govern itself and assume the 

' responsibility for decisions best maSe by fft-o(e?sionals. Of course, 
the control of all professions is ultimately vested in the ^people. But 
the delegation of rights and responsibilfti^ to a profession has sub- 
stantial preCedenUn our society. To delegate such rights either by 
asireement. law.'l^r pr(!^|(fent does not mean that the people»gi^e up 
these* rights. It is, of course, implicit 4hat whee the right of profes- 
.sional govefnance is ^tfforded any given profe|^ion, it be upon/ the 
premise of bnilt-in. guarantees, so that self-serv'ing zeal does not 
superseffe the 'public weffare. This is why the teaching profession 
must be a functioning entity rather than a monolithic organization. 
The^very nature of succetsful teachiif^ derives from the knvolv:ement ' 
which>I!e process of %elf-government provides. This is the essence of 
intrinsic motivatipn which provides the dynamic* of self-fulflllnient, 
impr/wement, productive change, and intellectual liberatiop. 



b.'i 



D. D. DaK^and,. in ' ' 
Teachers for the Re>J^Wor1d 
AACTE, 1969 > 
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B. 



What does ■ 
governance 
mean?' • 



in those responsibilities. ^ 
In thcSMst, |ilmo^' everybody but^the tea 



Governance . . . self -refill tion . . . autonomy for the 
teaching ^bfession. By whatever name, the meaning 
IS the same: the« fixing of responsibility for profes- 
sional decisions with tHe teaching profession* 
' As the;^ largest group wltfjiri the teachftig profession, 
prac-titioners cifrrerrtlv hav? tv^ concerns^fcat the 
profes3lon. acquire legal, responsibilities ^^3H|fe| 
^not ha^in the past and that practitioners ^^V^^**^^ 

e teadS has 

called the'tune in education Teachers have tradition- 
aliy taken direction from- others — local and i|^e» 
school boards, legislators, parents, powerful commu- 
' nity leaders. Eecaus^jnost teachers are paid from pub- 
lic ftinds, many thirfk of them as public servants, and,- 
as such, subject all matters to the whi/hs of the 
taxpayers. ' - " ^ 

Tfijl^toncept is changing With the , increased d/iotic 
demand that teachers be .iaccountable for the learning 
of chUBren, the entire ^eag-hing profession is taking 
a new l^ok.at^h^f is needed to'improve teaching and 
learning And some members of the piofesS4pn (among 
-them leaders of NEA) are concluding that teachers 
are not able to teach a^s well as^they l^now how to teach 
because the> unfortunately have little control over 
their profession . ^ 

Practitioners, thereforei^are aetivety "Seeking more 
responsibility for professfcnal matters They maintain 
jt is*-neither feasible no^ fair for them ^obc htJd 
accountable for' vChether or not Johtiny andQTane anc^ 
Hector and' Paula learn to readjor to understand math 
concepts or whatej^cr until teachers ' also have the 
, responsibility for making decisions aboutliow reading 
teachers<rflath teacher»,/and othei^teachers- should 
tf^ineS, in what institutions they should siudy, 
who should be licensed to teach, ^nd how teaC+ieirs' 
skills can be kept up to date • . r 

Evaluation, important in a(s6essing both edytational 
outcognes ^nd practitioner performance, is an area in 
which teachers^ have* neVer ^ad parity. Teachers can 
:md wiil evaluate their own and each other's feachiTig 
If* such jL*\alualion is for tike diagnosing of teaching 
strang^s and weakhesse*5 rather than for tfie purpose^ 
^ of renewing or not. renewir>g S contract. Of course, 
such matters afe contract rene\^*als have to be (Consid- 
ered, but the mam purpose of Cj^aluation should be to 
improve teaching performance In the past,* Teachers 

' have ra^rely beep helped «by, evaluation:* they havie' 
^merely beep judged. ^* , • * 

If education i^to improve, school districts must tap 

the collectivj#^isdom of local teachers aSkDciations. 
* Fre^entlyjfcen sthool boards and/or administrators 

enter intcrrrperforpnancd contract or a plan fcr differ- 
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^Uated* staffing, they do not really involve teacher 
group! Because te'achers will be a vital part of the 
success or failure of such programs and because they 
k«ow rfiuch about the advantages and pitfalls involved,' 
they should be quarterbacking and carrying •the. ball, 

• not sitting in the stands 

Jeachers are 'insisting that school boar&s and ad- 
minisjrators and the lay public recognize the profes- 
sional e;cpertise of practitioners. Teachers are begin- 
ning to negotiate contracts that include items related ^ 
to improvement of instruction, such as teacher Sissign- 
' menX, curriculum material evaluation, and nonprofes- 
sional duties. Teachers are alsD asking state legisla- • 
tUres to adopt standards and licensur€**legislation that 
v^iU give the profession tjj^fegal fight to govern itself 
The facf^that teach eAr vvant to govern Their profes- 
"Sionx^Oes ^ot mear^frot th^y vVant to control educa- 
tion. Tax-paying cmzens (including teachers) are the 
ones wiio should d^ide oM^the goals and financing of 
^schools, but prcjfessionalrshould decide on how the 
^ goals can best be accomplished, 

.Over the gast 10 years, the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
^(NCTEPS), novy a part of the new NEA Division of 
Instruction and Professional Development, has led Ihe 
fight for internal gpvcraance'for the teaching profes- 
sion In 1961, the NEA Professional Rights and Respon- 
sibilihes Commission (PR&R) joined wit^NCTEPS in 
endorsing guidelines for professional'practic^ regula- 
tions. Laier,, tht two commissions established a joint 
'-project to focils N£a's efforts more*drrect|y qn achiev- 
ing autonomy for tlje profession By 1969, 15 states had 
practices commissions, though all o^: them were ad- 
^mUtK**"^* ni^ny vvere \'Qiy weak, some whh * nc/ 
funding/ Th|ree st^tt^ ha9 standards boards, and one, 
Orego^had a coTnbinefi Stand.-rrds and Practice^ Com- 
mission, established in 1965 In'July 1970, California 
\%as the first state^to ^st^Jjlishand give legal status (o a 
Commission for 'Teaser Preparati^^and Licensing, 
a' majority of whose members are from the teaching 
profession. 

A y^M^an^fa half ago, governance of tHe.professiorL < 
by tpacJ^ers became a piajor priority for KE^ ancf 
state aifd local, associations who ^aw tb^ rteed to get 
tethers involved in making^, professional decisions • 

• tliBugh legislation began asking NEA for help, Since 
no ^enough money and staff' \vcre available to vvor^k 

h dlJ ^oups that requested assistance, the As'so- 

tion d^cidedMo concentrate on- pilot states. The 
Ijpts were lowa^- Kansas, ^Massachusetts. Minnesota. 
iw^JersevL Ntvf Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming, 
s year^w one2> are being added, 
o assist sj!ate associ^tions^in their drive fcTT* stan- 
dards pnd licensure legislation, NCTEP§, with the 
heVof PR&R and tKe office of the NEA General Coun; ' 
sel, developed a model bill.^^ This special feature' 
on governance pj^epared By *thejNEA Division of 
Instruction and Pr(|fessional Development, focuses on* 
the bill, tio^ segn?ents of the profession regard teacher 
governance,.. an effort in a pilot state, a dialogue* oa 
governance, and a comparison of how present gov/cr- 
r.ajice d( the teaching profession measures dp to that 
in diher selected profession's. □ ' * 

* / Today's Education , Decefmber 1971 
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LICENSURE AND ACCREDITATION IN SELECTED PROFESSIONS 



PROFESSION 


INITIAL LEGAL LICENSURE > 


ACCREDITATION OF ^ ^ 
PREPARATION INSTITUTIONS ' 


Accountancy 


^y slate boards of accountancy, all or majority of 
whom are practitioners- nocninated by profession, 
examination plus experience necessary for licen- 
§ure in most jurisdictions . 


Accreditation by American Associatioh 'of 
Collegiate Schools of Busirtfess or Regional 
^Accrediting Association or State Board Re- 
view , 


Dentistry 


By state boards of dental examiners, all or majority 
^ of ^hom ar^ praclitPoners appointed by governors 
' — in many states on /ecommend^tiOn of state den- 
tal socreties » 


National by Council on Dental Edu<iation, 
American Dental Association States require 
graduation from accredited institutions for 
licensure 


Medicine V* 


By state boards of medical exarnlnef^!* all or 
majority of whom are practitioners a<5Tninated by ' 
profession • / 


National by Liaison Council on fvledical- Edu- 
cation. American Medical Association arrd 
Association of American Medical .Coffees' 
Required. 


Law 


By state boards of bar examiners. ^ or majority 
of whom are practitioners appointed by state' 
supreme court. ^s,^ 

^ 


ifctionaPby CouncJ ol the Section of Legal 
Education and AjJinissioriS to the Bar, Ameri- 
can Bar Association Required^ for licensure 
in mcsX states* 


Nursing « « 

■ I 


' ^y state boards of nursing, all or majority of 
whom.ar6 practitioners nominated by profession. 


; 1 ■ ■ 

State required by state board oi nursing; 
national available 'on* voluntary basis by Na* 
tional League for Nursing. 


Osteopathic Medijffne 


By one. of the following, depending on the state. 

State board^ of osteopathic examiners 

State board of medical examiners 

Pqmposit^ boarc/ of mebtcal and osteopathic ex* 

aminers. 


National by American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. Required. 


I — ^ ^ 

Teaching 


In most states, licensure and accreditation functions for elementary and secondary teachers are con- 
trolled by state bparcfs of* education whose members are laymen, not practitioners (College teachers 
arp not licensed.) National accreditation of preparation institutions by the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education ts voluntary. Members of state boards of education are either appointed by 
the gcj^^nor or elected by the general citizenry. 


Engineering 


By sta^e boards of engineering examiner^ all or 
majority of whom are practitioners nominated by 
* profession; license grahted on demonstrated com- 
petence, including examination 
* \ 


National by Engineers* Council for Profe^ 
sional Development. Voluntary. State also 
voluntary. 


Architecture 

, \ 


By state boards of architectural examiners, all or 
* n^jority of whom are practitioners nominated by 
profession; license granted on examination. 


National by Na^ional^chhectafal Accrediting 
Board, Inc. Voluntary. 



Today's Education , December 1971 
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PRESSURES FOR SEVEN CARDINAL EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN'T^E UNITED STATES 

, by Richard W. Cortright and Geraldine Pershing 
NEA Instruction and Professional Development 



(Excerpt) 



Another pareinount^-^essDre for -GdCcaliona.l change Irr Arrierica is for 
^ teaching .to becoirera prof e?sV<y'i. -Teactiers do not yet have the pcwer^ to 
regulaf^ their profession — Vho enters .ofxi v,'ho stays i'n the way that 
othcr^^rrofossional s do,** 



Tha purppso uf tfie^change to v/hg^Jr^e NFA calls self-governance is" 
to fix rcsponsibil ity'f'Gr decision-making ii?thc t^achinn profession 

Vs#y» the profc^Si^'i'i tSel^. 'Teachcrs^wanl legal responsibilities with attenr 
dant pov^Qf. [?ecistons affecting teacfiers.. h^ve been 'made Jargely by non-' • 
.professionals., such as lay members of scliOol boards. Since most teachers 
are paid wi tfi putjl icMiioney , thoy have trad i tionc'l ly been thoughf>af a^s publio 
serA'ants subject to thp^whinis of taxpayers. Thi^ conc,ept is chaiiging, fjot 
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that teachers want control, of public education - that control ultimately 
belongs with the public, which provides the^ money. But they' do want to. • 
make professional decisions. . .' 

» 

Teachers in America arf^. insisting that their prcifessional expertise 
be .recognized and are increasingly supporting and winning the passage of 
state laws which. piece them in parity relationships wtth'bther profess ional 
educators such as admi nistre tors and higher education facul ty^ Teachers have' 
harglly ever had parit} i n the^evul Udtio'n ^cf their professional performance! 
Historiaelly, teacher evaluation his been used almost exclusively to judgp', ' 
not to help. 

« « 

The t.EA believes that: . . . ' ^ 

** 

. .it is a major responsibility ?f cducators'to 
Pu.ticipdle in th: * eval ua ciqn of tiie quality oT ^ * 
•* their services (cVid) th^t evalu^Mons should be * ^ 

conducted for the ^p-jrpose 'of imprcvefpent 6f per- ^ 
fornance and quality of Instcuction offered to 
pupils (Resolution C-6). • \. ^jr 



The NL'A.also believes that: 




Educational practi ticners ,at all levels should be ■ 
involved whsn school pi-o^rams are evaluated. (Resolution 73-24) 



When.self-governancej-s achieved, teaching wifl hive moved to;;ard , 
''beco'ming a profession. ^ . ' ' 

Change 6 ' ' • . .- " . v' 

■ TaU^witJiniosf teachers in Ane;ica and you will hoar this con:4n 
theme: 'why do I have to go^through the dull, irrelev^, a'nij "even" usel ess -.' 
•teacher education coursc^n oVdr.r to gel n;y teaching 1 iconsi? ' Ther. is 
fast-growing disench.nti/^nt-wff/i haphazard and patror>i>ing approB J.^^s^o 
" * . ■ - . (34) 



both preservice and in-service professional preparation for teaching and 
•the NEA is responding now tCL4i»«essLi^es for change in thTSatter.. The 
following reasons are basic in arguing agains.t Current practices in in- 
service education: 



1. -In-service education, a legal mandate in so^^e states and a 
long-established tradition in others, has come to be viewed 
as a "requirenr^rH" which in some cases means that as many as 
ten days (of teacher time) ^ach yea^ must be filled with 
"something"'." 

« , ♦ ' 

2. # Such pro.grams are often planned unilaterally by central ^admi ni s- 

trati ve'staf f for anientire school system vn'tf. out teacher par - 
t.ic'jp auion in plann incr, ' - 

3. In-service pn^rans are frequently presented as uncoordinated 
one-shot af^irs discipline Icst month, drugs tfiis'fnonth, 
and behavt/^arobjeGti ves next --.devoid of the systematic ^ 
•con Li^nuit/ that makes for outside preparation, classroom 'tritel , 
and clDll^^Ial discussio/i. 

4. 'Too niany cc^sultanis and other outside experts \,'no come lo 
dominate ''in-^-^rvice offerings" are theoreticians -- "paper 

^ educators" who are often out of touch with unique local, con- 
ditio.ns in the real world of a particular scliool t^day.' 

^5. When held after schoo^l , the "in-service experience" is p»r^esented 
to teachers who are f^xfieusted after a full day in the ci4ssroom 
find who are sometimes unable or unwilling'to stay awal^e/ 

6, A manifest lack of i nd iv Idual i ze3 instruction, fherefore, can be 
said to .characterize iiost in-servtce programs* which , as^thoy are 
presently conceived can in no way meet the individual require- 
ments o( oach teacher for professional growth. 

An urxjerit need exists for in-service educ"ation progr^s that involve 
teachers at all stages of planning, that hav€ continuity, that are so'lidly 
grounded in the realities of the-classrdom, and that give teSchers what 
they want and need. * 




/ 'Recent action of the NLA Representative Assembly tov/ard improveinent 
of Instruction \\^ given new emphasis arid direction to* the Association's 
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lonfj-standing coirceni with in-servfce education:' 

r 

The, Association urges l(^cal affiliates to involve 
moiiiberc and those affected in the .developnient and ' 
. implementation ■of programs for instructional 'improve- ' 
_ ment, currfculuni dcvdloppient, and individualized instruc- 
tion relevant to the needs of the students. (Resolution C-10) 

The ip Task Force on Practitioner Involvement in Teacher Education 
said in its report, adopted' by the 1973 Representative Assembly that • 
"initial teacher preparation is only the first phase of becoming a pro- " 
fessional teacher." and that "beginning now, in-servfce- teacher education 
is the most important aspect" of the development process. 

The As^.ociation has also launched a progra;.i of Teacher" Centered 
Profcs:ional Develop>ii,t to focub attention on the need and th<^ opportunity 

state anH locdl associatj'. -s --ist r-bsKs in gainir^ a l-:- 
of rfvr,-;„gful influence over their own continuing professional d^velop.nent 
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A PROPOSAL FOR THE DISCUSSION OF GOVERNANCE 

Conunission "on Education for the Profession of Teaching 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



It seems clear that accreditation in teacher education is due for 
massive reorganization and reconstruction or for destruction. For purposes 
of stimulation, the following is proposed: 



1. The assumption be made that teaching is a professional activity 
despite the program dominance of academic study, 

'a) The apparent assumption underiying present acpreditatLon Ls 
higl^r education and academic" rather than professional. 



b) 



Clarification of this^^umption will cause other issues to 
ap^e^r in a different plsrspective . ^ ^ 
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governance of teacher education, accred Ttation and certification, 
mandatory vs, volunt;ary accreditation. 
-- minimum standards vs. self -impr'ovement • 

allocation of resources for professional aspects of preparation 
programs. ^ ' ♦ 

The whole 'System for preparing "teacher s , accrediting pregrams , <|and 
certifyi'ng teachers be redeveloped in accordance with the logic'^of 
the professional asstif.ption, 

• a) In this prQcess professional teachers and . profes sional teacher 
educators should emerge as members of a common profession, 

b) Whether thera sho^d be a Professional Practices Act or some 

other solution may^ be less ^significant when viewed in this light. 

The power and influence of the whol^ teaching profession should be 
mustered in th*e redevelopment effort, • ' 

There will be painful situations and agonizing .decis ions . These will . 
impact higher education to a ''much greater degee^Chan pj"of ess tonal » 
organizations. Internal conflict will be inevitable.^ 

Presently the interf5K:e and conflict is located J^etween highen edu- 
Xiation institutions anS the organized ^teaching profession groups. 
In the redevelopment pr<^cess th6 interface t.uII shift between' the 
profession of which teacher preparation is a part --^and the 
academic -communLty in whose favor the present system of teacher 
preparation, teacher education, governance, and accreditation was drawti^, 

; V 

Strong efforts be mounted to move quality control in the preparation 
program from' emphasis on "inputs" and "process" to a system^ which 
"^ses a balance of emphasis on "inputs'," "process" and "outputs," 

(37) 
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Rigorous a nd, manda^tory criteria be developed with the purpose of 
el.iminating weak programs and of ensuring that all programs whether 
traditional or innovative, establ ished* or aspiring be of the re- 
quired quality. 'The capacity to s^lf-improve should be included 
in such standards. 

Federal government tendencies towards 'greater direct involvement 
in accreditation of iostitutions should be' redirected towards 
stimulating the Education professions to put their own house In 
order. 

a) A federal effort on its own behalf will se rve ma inly to improve 
equity in grant giving. 

b) An indirect effort will benefit the pro'fesaion and the society 

"^through fundamental and long-term improvement. 

» » X . 

States should look with favor on professional efforts to accept 
responsibility for quality control, in the profession through teacher 
preparation and certification. 

Prof essional ^associat ions should seek to keep as separate as possible 
their prof e ss iona 1 -type activities and their unconvent iona 1 -type 
activities. Those involving teacher education, accreditation, and 
certification should be perceived as in the professional realm. 
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Some Suggestions for Study 



Bulger, Paul. "Education as a Profession." Washington, ^ C: ERIC' , 

Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, January 1972. 25 pp. ED 059 148 . 

C^onin, Joseph M. Control of Urban Schools . New "iorki^^^^^^e Press, 1973. 

Giusti, 'j. P., and Hogg, H. "Teacher Status: Practitioner or Professional?" 
Clearing House 48: 182-85-; November 1973. 

Howsam, Robert. "The Governance of Teacher Education." Washington, D. C: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, February 1972. 25 pp. ED 062 270 

Hunter, W. A. "Redefinrng and Realigning Education as a Profession." 
Time fpr decision in Teacher Education . Yearbook 1^3. Washington, 
♦ D.C. : Amefican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1973.. 
pp. 23-28. 

Lawson, p. "What Is a Professional Teacher?" Phi Delta Kappan 52: 589, 
June 1971. 



Lieberman, Myron. "The Influence of Teacher Organizations upon American 
Education." Soci al^ Forces Int^^uapcing American Education . (Edited 
by Nelson- &. Henry. ) Sixtietti Yearbook, Part II, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
t961. pp. 182-2D2. 

' "Self-Governance--Why Not?" National Journal of 

Educational AdnHm^tration 47: 23; January 1974. 

'Vander N^eer, A. W. "legislatures, the Courts, and Teacher Education." 
School Review 82: 281-92; Februar/ 1 974. 

Washington State Legislature, doint Committee on Higher Education. . "The 
Student Role. in Governance.". Olympia: the Leg1slature,-January 1973. 
48 pp. (ED 074 946) 

Weil, P. E., and Weil, M. "Professional ism :< A Study of Attitudes and 
Values." Journari of Teacher Education 22: 314-18; Fall 1971. 
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MODULE 1.2 

Topic : Gr/duate students will demons tl^ate that they are willing to receive 
•more information concerning the present state of teacher participation 
in the governance of the teaching profession at the national level. 

Performance' Objective : At the conclusion of this module, graduate students' 
^ will report orally (in person or through tape recqrdihg ) or in writing 
^ to their governance study group concerning their study about the present 
realiti'es of participatory governance of the teaching professibn at the 
national level , 

Rationale : As the student internalizes a value, he/she moves from deepened 
awareness to an ever-increasing w-iflingness to receive information about 
the value. This module provides a learning atmospheVe i,n which graduate 
students are encouraged to increase not only their actual knowledge about 
Xhe participatory governance of the teacj>i^g profession but also their 
willingness to seek out and to share their knowledge about this^ssue. 

This module should also sl)Ow the graduate students that in some instances 
thene are increased efforts to improve teacher involvement in the parti- 
^cipatory governance of the teaching profession. 

Prerlqui sites : Participant^ ar? graduate students attending education 
courses or graduate students who are attending courses in allied areas, 
such as- political science or law, and who are interested in the gover- • 
f nar 



^nance^of the teaching profession. They will have completed Module 1.1 
this cluster. 
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Preassessment : The graduate students at an earlier simulated meeting of 

• the governance study group have determined that the group needs infdr- 

mation concerning participatory governance of the teaching profession. 

at the national level. / * 

t • 

4 

The group has set up a committee to compllljfe the research indicated in 
Module 1.2. ' ^ 

(41). 



Jhe members, of that committee have been determi-ned, i'n whatever way 
is agi^eeeble to the group, such^ as volunteering or appointment or 
election." ^ , 

In consultation with the professor, ttie group has agreed upon a 
date, a time, and'a mode for presentation of the reports. 

s 

Enaol in.i ActTv i ties : Committee members will prepare oral or written 
rep^orts for the governance study group. To achieve this goal they 
may: 
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Consult the resource materials beginn-inq on page 3 of Module 
1.2: 

A. Darland, David D. "A Design for a Sel f-Goverm ng Entity.". 
Teachers for the Real World . Washington, D,C.:^ American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education,- 1969. pp. 
141-49. . • ^ 

B. Excerpt Jronr^aerman, R.. "The* Role of the AFT in Teacher 
Education." mest Pap^r No.' 1. Washington, D.C.: American 
Federation ofu^chers, 1969. 

2. Consult the library resources at their disposal in th^ gra(3uate' 
educati on, i nsti tut ion , especial ly : 

A. Bain,^He1en. "Self-Governance Must Come 'First, Then 
Accountability." (Guest Editorial) Phi Delta Kappan 51: 
4T3; April 1970. 

B. Haberman, Martin, and Stinnett; T.M. "Legal Requirements 

A for Teaching." Education and the New Profession of Teaching . ^ 
Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publ i shi ng i:orp . , 1973. pp. 17- 
27. . • . 

Evaluation : 'The graduate^ students ' presentations in writing or in oraf form 
must be given on the date and at the time determined by the governance 
study group. The completeness of the Jata-wiH be relative to' -the needs 
determined* by the group. But they should '^general rather than in-depth 
reports. If the group needs further iiVforrtati on, the members can ask for 
additional study by the committee members. The group will d'iscuss the 
findings. • * - 
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A Design for a Self-Governing Entity 

Since structure and machinery should accommodate functipn, we 
will begin with the essential functions of any profession in our society 
^nd attempt to ev6lve a workable concept of professional entity. 

F unction'' L Educating for the profession. A profession depends 
to a large degree on a wide range of intellectual abilities to carry 
on' its 'serviced. Furthermore, professional education and training 
must be continuous if competency Ts"to be maintained. Educating 
teachers should be viewed as a never'ending functron of the profes- 
sion, and designs for accomplishing such ^a function should be 
created. 

The details in\olve(l are not relevant here but the great number of 
vested interests are. The^e include the intetjests of educational per- 
sonnel from each of the settings in which teachers serve, as discussed 
aho\ e. * 

Loral-school personnel, especially classroom teachers, are partic- 
ularl\ concerned, since the) are often expected to supervise teachers- 
in-training in addition to carr\ing a full teaching load. Very little 
effort has been directed toward organizing programs for the initial^ 
preparation of teachers so that mature practitioners working with 
teachers-in-training, or interns, are^issigned such responsibility as a 
part of their regular teaching load. This function is typically iissigned 
to a teacher in addition to his regular teaching responsibilities. This 
would not be the case if the teaching profession had charge of its own 
affairs. Currently, there is some interest in pro\iding school sy^ems 
which assist in teacher preparation with a differential state grant of 
money for classroom teachers fo work with prospecti\e teachers as 
a part of their regiflar teaching load. This will be rlone onlv if the ^ 
profession presses the issue; it serves heie to illustrate the type of 
issue in which the organized teaching profession must become more 
invoKed. 

In the future, some initial preparation of teachers should be done 
in training cadres of people for a variety of educational positions. 
The ,Edu^tioTi Professions Development Act emphasizes th'e im- 
portance of preparing education personneljn teams. Tlys implies 
the acQcptance of the concept of differentiation 6f staff and of experi- 
mentation with the deployment of educational talent, both designed' 
to provide greater opportunity for individual programs of study and 
learning for children and youth. 

Such a concept requires a new emphasis on the interrelationships 
between professional personnel in teacher^^ucalion institutions and 
in the schools. Not only are such relationships neicssary»-for the, 
initial preparation of teachers, but they a?e npcessary to huild refe- 
vant pertnnial education programs, for teacJiers. A profession 
shouUl surely be responsible for policies governing the adequate 
initial preparation of personnel and those governing, further edu- 
cation for its members. 

Function 2. Maintaining machinery for policy formulation and 
decision making for the educating teachers. The people have dele- 
gated the .primary control of education to state legislatures and state 
departments of education. Local boards ha\e bgfn delegated certain 
parallel and specific powers. But the right to educate, .certify teachers, 
and accredit teacher training institutions rests with tlfe state govern-^ 
ment. It is important fo remember here that local school boards are 
also the creations o^me state government. 

y, (43) 
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Jn ihe interests (rf^the public welfare and the teaching profession, 
the following teacher' educatioji functions in eac^ state should be 
delegated to ihe teaching profession: . . ^ ' 

1. the licensure of teai hers • - . 

2. the revocation or suspensio^of license procedures ^ 

3. ihe review of waiver of any certification requirements 

4. the accreditation of teacher education institutions 

5. the power to develop suggested propams, studjes, and re- 
search designed to imprpve teacher education, including ad- 
vanced education of teachers. ^ 

^ These functions: with few exceptions, are now vested in the respec- 
tive sl^t^ departments of education* which are most often controlled 
^ by lay boards. The legaWright and povyer to establish Policies, de- 
velop procedures, and make dec'isions regarding the fiinclions mer|- 
tioned above should be vested in a professional* standards board in 
everv state. ^ few states have moved in this direction, hut there is 
great reluctance to ask tlfat such responsibilities be olaced in the 
hands of professionals. ^ 

For purpose^ of interrelation and KToordinattvylTThe^administra^ve 
ofTirer of «iidi boards^hould be an^ex-officio member of the staff of 
the sta{e department of education* and thc^fT should' be housed in 
state department ofTrces. There should be clear recognition, however, 
of the importance of the sta(]^'s respoflsibility to the teaching profes- 
sion. Rather detailed guidelines for establishing such boards^ are 
already in existence. 

It should be clear ^at the major responsibility of any such board 
wodd be policy formulation and decision-making power over the 
ad;/inistrative machinery that carries out the above function^ Since 
^hese^X)ards would be creatares of state legislatures, they would be 
under constant legislative review. This is a veri^ substantial check 
on any prr/fession, 8ut the technljcjlaj dimensions of the functions 
under consideration require the attehtion of the professionals who 
are wholly responsible 

Obviously, teacher education, certification, and accreditation are 
tlirce separate functions and slv**uld be administered as such. Each 
siiould continue to have its separate machinery. Teacher education 
should be vested with higher education institutions in roopcrati(<n 
with the common schof>iS. Institutions should bk afforded greater 
autonomy and should be encoura>*€d^to experiment u ith new pio- 
grams of teacher education.'* Teacher certiffcation'andSlhe accredita- 
tion o^" preparatory institutions should reflect tlys flexjbir 

An important function of a professional standards board would bfe 
to encourage the creation of study ai!d research teams preparing 
teachers for the various educational levels and academic area§ gf 
teaching. Ihis would provide opportunity for meaningful iovolve- 
pitnt of liberal arts personnel. 



As teaching becomes a more mature profession, quite probably 
there will be only an initial licensure. Advanced standings in Ie\el of 
leaching or specialties will be administered and controlled by the 



* The state departmrnt of education, as used here, is a collective term includ- 
ing the chief state school officer, his prolessional staff, and the- respective *itate 
boards of education Hn states having such boards). 

3. Naljonni Comau^-M>n dn 'Irachrr F duration and Prnfr^^-ion il Standards of 
thr Natl »nal Fdiiralinn A^f-<,)riation Gutdrlim^ for Profe$\i'mul Standards 
Boards. Washington. D.C : the Contfnis'^ion, January 1%7. V\ pp. (Offt,et) 
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% appropriate specialty group. Professional standartls boards ^ould 
^ have the power to experiment wj^ such^rocedures.\ It uoWtl. be 
interesting,* for example, if every state in the union had a broa 
representati\e study and relearch team working on the improvement 
of programs for training matliematics teachers. The same could b 
said for 4II parallel academic -and specialty groups. 

* Everyone in teaching knows that accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion continues to be a complex problem. Recently the'Mayor study"* 
reaflirmod the need for the National Council for the Accr^dlt^ion of 
Teacher EduQation (XCATE). Nevertheless, there is much foot- 
dragging in fhis matter^ If the profession we^e really in charge of its ^ 
n affairs in the \arious states, accreditation y)uld pi;0bably become 
^)nal, as in othef profe5|io|is. 

Function 3t Establishing and m^l^Mininf^mmacMnery for protec* 
l^i'TTf' competent and ethical teach^Kf estabmhing tenure, and pro- 
tecting the public iveWare. Few things -are mmt in the pubHc interest 
than the pi()tec^)n' of the continuity of serftee of competent aild 
^ ethical teachers. This lequires tenure I^Jws as well as administrative • 
machinery\vhere the profession assumes responsibility for the pro- 
^'^lif>mind o^j^line of its own ranks. • ^ 

. I'here should De in eflth state an effective tenure law, a^lminiptered 
bv a*legfilly established professional pVactires rorrttni^^ion ccjmj^jkd 
: of [)ersonnel bmadh -representative of the -^irofession. It is vyidely 
feld that tehur^"'" law5/^\erprotect| the inconipetent teacher. Many 
people charp:e. fr^ teniae rases ih\bl\inr competence, that another 

; person, often an administrator, is placed on trial rather than the 
accused. lhiSima\ well be the case because there aie few well estab- 

,* ii'sheil procedures Jor due process involving tenure 'Cases. But the 
niinimuiiis for such due process ate well known and well established 
in oilier areas of national life, although too often representative pro- 
•fe^>rt)i^Al personnel age onlv indirectly involved.* . . ' 

^ Most tenure laws fur teachef* are obsoletcj^ the) rreed constant 
revision/ But a backlog of useful precedent is developing, afid theie ^ 

* aie Some recent innovations which are proving heipful. Ouq is a* 
change in an Oregon law permitting a tenure tearher, who is charged, 

^ the tpi^fit to a professional hearing before a bod\ of his peers before . 
'am recocriniendation is. made to the hiring agencv. I his j)iocedure 
ma\ be worth follo.w ing elsewherfe. 

It important that e\cr\ teacher have the right of hearing before 
hii5 peers. This can be at rrj^jpiplis^hed by a irgall) established profes- 
sional practices commis-irm^ in each stale,** witn the p^wer to sub- 
poena witnesses and hold*hearings as prescribed by law. This* proce- 
dure can protect as well as discipline or elkninate the incompetent. 

* ' An eiTective comwiission pr^i^^bl) requires a frame^of reference, such 

as ^code of ethics, as a'point of departure in ethics cases. A code 
which has been ratified bv most educ^tionab^roups whose men>bers 
« \ arQ likely to be involved alre^idv 

A frame of reference is aNo ifeeded 'as arj orientation i^^nswering 
questions of compelenc\ ^ Sucll a framevyork would 3H|^sarilv 
broadh gauged becau«-e compete^y wiU \ar) \Vilh ind/i(Tual eases. ^ 
Therj is not substaplijl precedent in this ate a, but a liffcklo^ of rul- . 
>. ings will growyiMonTfnis'^ions are pstab!i4|ed an<l begin l/t function 
•* ' efrecli\ ely. JSrfveral st£ltciLha\e iHade beginnings in thTs direr lion, but 
\" mi)St of iJ^se do not cormcct tenure law \\ iti||lhe iespon«iil)ili(ies of* 
such con/missions. . 

4. ^Mayor^ Jf>hn Fv . utnl Swart/, WiHi^ G ^crmlWi/zan \n Jcacher k'diirniion, < 
Ifi.hiflurnfe or }l,iihcr KdiH(itio% Wasliingtf^i^U^ NJliona! rr>mmm«^ir^ 
^ m op Ac(rMiitin^, .'^11 pp 




Function 4. Estahli^hinfi and maintainit^the machinery j^r the 
profession to negotiate, collectiiely with htrirmt ai^eiicies ^regarding 
^ matters of welfare, conditions of work, and aWhi|A|jr5 affe^tir^ the 
effectiveness'of teacKers. The riiiht to collective bargaining pr to j^m- 
f^wt<|iiial negotiation is behjf;^ universally demanded hv teachers. 'I he. 
right of organizational jurisdiction for such collective ' a( tj'Hn has 
become a most bitter Katllecround. / ' 0 * 

Ihe great controversy in this ijatffr has prompted some to eo(isider 
ad^ptinp: a plan now operating in eight prbvinces of Canada. In ^ach 
province, all certified teachers ^must autdmalically belong To their 
respective provincial teachers' federation as wejl as to the Canadian 
federation of Teachers. Provincial federations are authorized and 
' directed to develop collective bargaining procedures and flssi^^t local 
units in bargaining. Pr^ovisioHs are made for impa^^ses. but thev 
?rldom ^(cur It is inlereslini^ to n(>le that in sewral pioxiaces the 
$ameJavv requires the teachers fedei 'ili<»n lobby in the provmcial 
legislature foT better edilcaliun. * 

jfij|th regard to the right to negoliati*. ft u d((ion5? K;keii b\ teathrrs 
a7^f\^ here have incui reiK^rcdtef wr.Kii. 'Ieath(^t5 aie i>cing af i u<rd 
^f turrurig the-r backs on^the t Inldini. 1 he\ air -aid to be nulitarjts 
v\ithout altruistic c auSe. . inlerecttd (n'lv m thru (»un vvelfaie But 
t^atheis ba\e fui \ears. thiKHi^h.l'jw Pdla^its and the nf adrijuale 
retireiretfit/bcen subsidizing- Uie educjti .n <>f llu'^r ])upiN I lie ecu- 
notiiif [iiight of ttailius is ov^Tt and- ul)\ ion< Btcausu ».f the (Jofe 
^ tie-in v\ilh the fmanTc-^ ;'^«il^i^4ori. [)i(jptTi\ ta\es. auiUlocal pontic s. 
tf'a( ht IS H1US4. ntM f^>,ji^ii\ l,t. rnruerned winK theiF own wolfcue * \ 
( ' • • 

^^'Hu\\L-\ci, tKeie ^are I'nanv otlfcr^i^pec ts ,uf teat hing where ( ( JU-e- 
^ive action is needed an^ ib pVo^L-edmg. '1 liese jnelwde ^(mditions of 
.•uork. teacher as5i;2nrnent. p'^rennial education, leave ^lieies. cleri- 
f a! a^sislance. and the a^istante oT teacher -aides ' mKb 

*f rnc/iou 5. \lnint({inu\t^ cftccth e profr^ssional^ora^anizahaiis 
Fea'heis' or^ani/alfrSn^ iji the I nitcd States ar^^ in 'a re^ olulJ'onaf v 
transition. Iji'ljoth ni 
'Apr and their a^ldia" 
oi^e-\ote Supreme -C{>yrt decisifju uiil \ er\ ijj^elv cfian<^e tjio nature 
f»f state legisldtiv embodies. rrbani7alion v\ill be m^» and ivn\K\ in 
^ evidenre in thesJ; bodies. 'Ihi^ vmII ajlert ^late edurallonai or-aniza- 
hons. polwics, ami pm-ranisy^Moi cover, the lyeahhnKigli cit 

the ft'deral le'\eL In more o^ w 6iid( ^ financ iai Hijiport. the < i\ iWtgjits 
laws, ^he IJNv ear-old vote* tn()\ement. citv rene\\al. the iiim\p for d^^- 
central-i/ation of ritv stfiools, anfF'sianlar foi.re$. v\ ill greatlv t»'ndili- n 
;lhe iKltuie and programs of nationfl4^ education associalioris. Jearned 
^jcieties, ajid other such organizations. * ^ * 

Moreover, a^ the evidence mounts that inan^^'pinte schools are not' 
onU i^jadequate but i^i nianv fMses failing, especiallv in the inner 
<itv. teachers* orcani/ations will realize lliat tfic) must be( onie ^lore 
.aifl m(»re concerned with changing the «ivstem. 

TeaehTia must Ijef'ome* niidi more concerned v.ith education in 
L'eneral. not mrrtjlv formal and infetitutional education. The Kk |^ of 
adequate access to instrfiments of ma^^s rommuriicatron for f due jtors 
i"^ a major deterrent to ijiore eflertive ^durationaj efTor;t. * Teachers 
have not felt ejiough i)rofes^ional securitv to-baltlV efTe/fiv I'lr in ^he 

- pcditiral ^len^ AVhijri i-^^^ue*. are out^^kle the halls of t)!n>al edtfca^ 
tion. t^lu'^atiorial groups tenrkto follo(v a hands-ofl ])nlir\. Teachers' 
organt?atio*is have onl\ r£'7entlv been v\i1ling to be eouJited arnopg 
\(»«fted interest groups. Nen tliVugli drjiiocracy deperids arjd thrives 

s-nn open and constant slrupi|jfle among such' gFi)Ups.' 

r ' - • ■ . (46) 
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E(lu«*ation n«<o( iati()tis are alm()^t notorpm*^ in their defense of 
the s!atus quo in eduration Historically, thev have spent' much niore 
^lime in this endeavar tha4i in help>ng le^iiing tCK^be* uine a ni(yt*r 
profcbjiion. Moreover, tcachcis seldom distinguish hclwcrn educa- 
tion per se antl the di^tintlly diUeient iflattti I'if gJMerning thtir pro- 
feesJon. Kseh constructu e (uticii'ni ,uf hIiooIs is*l^kel) to be siewed 
b) *teacheri« as ,an attack upon thcm'-' h c:r. 1 he o\ cru liclinir)[: per- 
centa:g« of education as^ociatio/i budgets i^pe.nt on matters diiefti) 
rebated to education and sers little on pulling tfie profession's jiouse 
in ©ider.^l5t)tb are,irnportant, l)i*Mf*achers ha\c heiilected their ov,n 
professiondlization. ^ 

iVccordin-^l/, -associa^ns shuulc^ place a higher ^rioiit)^ upon 
cieating et wcW definedBL^unctioning eiifit) for the teadii/i'; -pro- 
fe«;sk<)n. '1 hese associ^^B'^trnnut cany cut all th^ fuin tion? jicces-, 
sar\ for a self-g^KeI^HI|^r(.yfc^'iIon. but thcN can ciratc thf design 
and rau?e '^ur\\ •;o\ ri nam e tf) be e*tnljl4he(L 

* r 

I'heie !lrc ( rrl.ur^minirrrijm* fuiK'tion«r foi whuh a piofc-.-ion must 
a?'*uinf' rt'^pi^n-^diilitN I lu'^t; fu/it 1 lorr^i mu.^t be \ieued Mnlugually 
.uid niufd 1)1. dfTuied arnl (ixcd at ( nrdituzb . 

l\'d< lirN iinulit \\(»ik ff'f the ♦Mnpint-rit and pa^-a'^c <rf, in earh 
bt.ite I( ;ji-lvif urr. .i ^irr.:!.' [>i<)f< ^-icnai ri'gulati"n5. at t. f<.i 1ut«< 
ulru h \\ ill d.. [\\r 1. in;i 

}. l>(.d)h'-li a single oi LMnI/at>«<ti f ir rri(iri(\l* fflut ,iti« >ruil prr- 
-onnt'l in f*at h .^lat*^ in wliuli tM<'_pd)(M^hi[^ i>- nhindafMis lhi."> 
oi 'j.un/atitin 'rf^[)u/i«;d>If^ for dr-v fl'.pinL^ nppi opt i*itc 

• vubunil-. and \\iiriia\e tin' ^[)c( il'irc] legal if"-p'i»i>.diiiit\ ti . 
a. uork to lHipio\e It'cal. >{l\U-. and uatnjfidl edu(atH>n. ^ 
b u.irk f'>r the welfare of tfat hrr*^ at jhe Inrak Mate, and 
« nat'lbi.d Ic\ f'i-. 
( nr;jMtiate AMlh lot al- b- puk fnr ^^aljru-^ and 'nil w<'lfare 

mntlri ^ 
d. |nr':oiiat(' wilh Inr al b'Jnd^ le^.tjdiri^ polifios nnd fondi 

tioi> whi^b influ^TKr leatlnnL' rflci ti\rnf*;^. 
0 t''«|,'d>Ii-h a stt ni nf ;jrir\,ui(( pi ^'diucs, 
f. estal'li-h an (Nyaitalilr al. "-Uitc natLnal diK^s ssstcnu 
g niainlam an pppi fjpri.'t*; and adef)uall^^rrife''''i(jnc'd ?lafT, 

and ^ ^ ' 

b rarrs (tn r<'«^r.ii< h in \hr ]h,\nn\vi)\oi\X t.f thf jjrofr-xiiorud 
rntits td tbf t«'a( bnrj .proff'^^iofi. ^- - - ' 

2 [ ^tcdili'-h a pripf»^-,"-l^>nal i?ld]'dcn'd<; buaid. bro.i'lb rrprf^^nila 
{\\r of the pirdf'-^iofK n[)poii t'fd b\ the govrrri'T Mn- boa' I 
«lioiiid \h' ntm^nonioii'^ ars<l iruif«-p"hdf'nt of an% a^^o(ldtH'n 
organization, or in-titntion. funf!v^>/i uoubl be lo e<tjldi%ti 
and administer procedures for each of those responsibdilies 
mentioned on page 142 related to licensure and accrediting of 
teachej" education. ♦ 
3. Establish tenure regulations and ,an autonomous and inde- 
' pepdent professional practices Commission, broadly represen- 
tative of the profession and ■ appointed by the chief slate 
"' sirhoal ^officer. /Fhis commission should administer tenure 
law and protect 'and discipline members of the f)rofession 
when necessaVy. 
I ' ^ r 

^ lMn!)< r-' .p -!i "iM 1 »• o;" ri n'^S''' i ! if' <1 \ i ''nn* 1 v 'I'l ' dp « « llv 

in\'»h.''! in n^fMr^nf l< ji h» r' f^dm iti<Mi ri,rj M,t jl *>^,iM'^ri v , 

f.ri n< < <|itaii'>n -faff-, f.r f'r',f< v.innal i if -IjT- fln'iirl'^ .ill vli. 
t' at fi at lii^jjjjpr fdnc.ilion IrveN ) 

147) ■ * 
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4. Establish "^nd airihorize a universal retirement system for 
* teachers. 

5. E^lablii-h Save-Harmless'Laws (affortling^proteclion to*teachers 
in negligence cases). 

<,There are undoubtedly other |yrarlire regulations which would, be 
»added as times goes on. Hems 1 through 5 atjote are an attempt to 
suggest a legal basis for the teaching professfon as an eritity. 

It is suggested that slate organizations be assigned re«;ponsibiIily 
fof negotialing wHHMocal bofft*. 1 his assum^ the use of local 
negotiating teams. It is obXious that an appeal svstem of se\eral 
ie\e||^is a necessity. There is a growing Body^of Jiterature pn this 
ybject since several spates hJ^e moved toward- establishing, local 
negottetmg teams.' The idea of^le^otiation assumes mutual^ust, and 
decision making should be kept at 'the level fjf those di?mtfin\ oK eH ' 
Howe\er. if an impasse occurs, there should be mi?chinery provided 
to cope with it.^But such machinery sliould encourage diligent 
iie^otiafion at the*initikl level. * ^ ' ' ^ - Ji) 

To date, no state has estaBlished- lljjj legal requirements of 
pinjzlt" oruani/atinn as indicated fn item T, but the idea is'being 
jliscusscd and. ihoir^h \cr\ contro\ersiaI. it i^ not \>ithout preeedent. 

] It lvi«; been stated here thai a^professional entit\ is more than an 
or,r:dnizatir>n. Tht-ie .should be no monolilhic contr^d o\er a profes- 
sion .\rcordjngIv. ite-ms 2 and 3 recomm^d Ixlo separate, 
autonomous, indepcmfpnt iodiic^. one appointed bv the go\ernor to 
^dea.^with lircnsu-re and artreditation of tt^arher eHufati'>n. and the 
other ap[pointcd bs the chief state schoni oflTor to deal with tenure. 
c<jmprtrn(^r^ and ethir« Tlit^-o would pro\ idc the necessaV) 5\stem 
of <\\tf^\.% and I>alanjgs- ^ • , , 

Obvif)U«;Iy, any professional regulation? act w'ill have to be rare- 
fullv wirittcn so that various boar^ls and romitiis^ions do.not ha\e' 
conflicting Ic-al juri^dirtion-. The numlje]; of* ?ucli sfalp bodies 
should be held to a minimum. This ahb argues for * single tjcl cov- 
ering all the ^^cticc rcgWtions for teachers, includinl' the financing 
and adminj^Sation of, such a^vities. ' \ . * 

But if leaching has a Ic-gai uiuiergitdmg this d<M'« not 'nieah -that 
^There pxi?t> a pro^'c^-i.^nal ciititx . i lie^re is a muhipl" it\ of func tions 
whi(h .ire \oluntar\. ^jj^] a?.^igncd' I>\ Iradikioii. foF ex- 

amf)Ie. the initial pr.'paralmn of teachers, rc^carcli aanities. Iobl>\ing 
for Ijrtter fduration. and curriculum fmpro\emcnt. In -hort, there 
<ire roles and responsibilities bejng accepted by se\rral t\pcs of insti- 
tutpon?. agencies, and orgartfzations in the interests of the tca^thing 
profrssion. There is a need for all of these, but their roles and re- 
sp(»nsibiliiies must be rethought. The roles and responsibilities of 
tear her organizations are in great tran?iti(jn. No one doubts that all 
]e\e!s of yrganizati(»n are essential, but clarilTcation of roles, inter- 
p lationships. ^nd responsibilities is (HreK nef;ded. If .states were to 
s\stemati^e the legal' undergirding of Ihe teaching profession this 
w'ouid give new emphasis to organizational elan. 

If somethi^ like the Above were established in each slate,* Uien 
the work at the nationaf association lc\el would assume new dimeri- 
sions and would be more as^^ertive in other areas> A profession has 

•Sevral i^tafra ]ia\r vomr of iht- ahnxrLi^Ip rvtaMi-hr.l. hut no state 
rej'piirrs a ^uiMlf* nr;:ani7a(ion and niarirJatorv pipmh^r^hip Some coftfusion 
rxi«t* as to*jnlfrrc)ari(vnship<< of existing ho<Jt<'i^ 
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universal dimensions. * Accorfllingiy. *sani^ national Icjeditation of ' 
teacher education njust become universal, but stales musl^be involved, 
if each stale did ha\c a prdfes5io*nal standard^ board, such a board * 
hiight^ endorse accrcdilalion of \cacher preparalion institutions \}\ 
NCATE. NCATE is already approved b\ the majoiitv of staie de- - 
p^rlments^'f education in the United States ii sh(>dtrbe7e^erabcred 
that NC-\TE is go\erned hy an independent and broadly representa- 
tive professional jrroup. .According!) .^under such adjusted auspicer' 
^r accreditation of teacher education in st^te« rhe national a^so- 
cialit>n's work would take (>n renewed importanre in encouragiiijr 
more pr(>du(l!\c proc^diue-^, <itti<ln-s. hmI t'\perirnerit;iliori. 

A Viational association should meet the eMLiyities 6f unexpected 
-fvoblems related tf* the profession. 'Ihis requires much; t:reater 
at-'ililr than has bcfn the case. Such an associaliori u^u'd rontin- 
uoush run seminar? plirerted >ff unlicipatc problems. In arl(l}li(;n. 
^T)dT)f.']^\ i:c->er\rs a-huuld be lyld t(» facilitate the Cfjnveniiig < f a^I hoc 
pr(>f^*'^si«>nal ^pvcjalisls to inee^ e\igerT( ies No |>roff ssional stafl.can 
acc<*i'iniodale.ail such r^eeds. But, u hen j)r(jbh*H\^ arise \Nhirh»are 
o'ut^ide it^ ' j>oip»lenLt'. the staff shf>uid knt)W tlie best and N^'ise^st per- 
t'> (on-iilt. Su^h orjranizational aL'ilit). uifl require, some seriou^^ 
r^thlnkiMAf nn the part of mo->t members (-f the teaching^profosion 

-At tjic rn-nient there i- considerable Emphasis upon *a \ariet\ of 
T;irm? .jf decentralization of :nner-cir\ schools. The irriphcation of 
this'fr>r leacliers is consuierable To (ope with relatec} professional 
problems Hill rerjuire strong local, stale, and nati<;nal approaches 

Each ie\el will have^a role to pla\. 'But teachers need not fear such 
educational reforms if the\ are organized to protect the precepts of « 
the profession. , 

If is the individual practitioner ^vho needs desperateU tc^jej^ard 
on the \ariety of professional matters which affect him. He cannot 
hope to be Heard without established channels and procedures. A 
major function of organization should be to bring into being a pro- 
fessional entity. This process has beglin, but it is being done piece- 
meal an<l often without a view of the whole Reaching will never be 
as effective as it should be until it ^roverns itself. 



D, D, Darland, in 
Teachers for -ttfe Real World 
AACTE, •1969. ^ 
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MODULE 1.3 s . ' 

. ^ Topic : Gra'duate students will demonstrate their increased )yi1 lingness 
to receive mr^e information concerning the present state of teacher 
participation in the governance of the teaching profession at the. 
state level in the fifty states. 

Performance Objective : At the conclusion of this module, ^graduate 
^students will report orally (in person or through tape recording) 
or ifi writing to their governa'n^e study groijp- concerning their 
study of the present realitl^es oT the j^artici patory governance 
of the teaching profession at the. state 'level among the fifty 
states. This research should be general rather than in-depfh. 

Rationale; As the student internalizes a value, he/she moves from 
.-^^ deepened ^warewess to an eyer-i ncreasi ng willingness to cecei,ve ' 
^ .information about the value.- This module provides a learning 
atmosphere in whicb the graduate students are ^encouraged to'in- 
•crease not only their actual^nowl edge about th^ participafo, 
governance the teaching profession but also their willingnes 
to' seek out and to share their knowledge about this issue. 

This module. sho^ild also show the graduate students "that in some 
ins tances 'there are efforts to increase teacher participation in 
the governance of the professi(3ti at the state level. 

Prerequisites : 'Participants are graduate Sjtudents attending education 1 
.courses' or graduate students attending wurses in 'allied areas, such 
■ as political science or law, who are interested tn the governance 
-o/ the teaching'profession. They will have completed^ Module 1.1 in 
*this cluster. , . ^ ^ 

' s - 

Preas'sessmgfrt r" The graduate students at a simulated meeting of the gover- 

" nance study group hafve determined that the group needs information con- 
cerning the participa^y governance of the teaching profession at the 
•state level among tils fifty states. 
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A corrmittee has been set up to complete the necessary research. 

Committee membership_ has been determined iu'whatever way is agree- 
able to the group, such as volunteering, appoi"ntment, or election. 
^ - 

The group, in consultation-with the njMfessor, has determined the 
iJate and the time for the fcommittee reports. ' 

.In view of the time allotment, the group has determined whether" • 
the reports will be 'in oral" or in' written form. If. the reffer ts 
are to be oral, they m^y be given in person or presented' as ' •• ' 
.tape recordings. ' ' - ^ ' " 

Enabling Activ.ities : Committee members will prepare their, oral or' ■ 
wri tten'>^^rts by: ^ ' ■• 

1. Consulting the resource material beginning .on page s'of 
Module 1.3: • • 

^ Dittes, 1^. "Establishing a Standards Board.'' Today's 
Education 60: 63; December 1971. 

^- Se]f;Governance for "the Teaching Profession: A Discussion 
Gujde. St. Paul: ^ M^esotaJduQAtton Association, 1970. 

2. Consulting further resources at thetr, disposal : ' 

» ^- Teacher Standards' and'.Practices Cotfmi scions: A Directorv 
Second edition. Washington, D. C: National Education 
Association, 1974. ' 

Evaluation: The- graduate students' presentatiops oT their research, in 
writing or in oral form, must be -gi ven ,on- the date and at the time 
determined by the goverjiance study. group. . Ttie "cpffip.Ietene.Ss" of the 
data wfTl be relative to the needs of the group; however, the research, 
should be general rather than in-depth in nature. The members of the" 
group can assign additional research to the committee to meet the' needs 
of thq group. ^ . s 



Establishing a 
sbndadsDoard 



RUTH DITTESA 1910-73 chairman, Minnesota Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Projessionql 
Standards; business education teacher, Richfield 
(Minnesota) Senior High School. 

n In retrospect, tht^ past year was a busy and profit- 
able one for the Minnesota Education Association as a 
pilot state in the NEA governance project. Although 
we did not realize oiir goal of establishing a legally 
constituted professional standards board, we did 
achieve the^following: 

1. MEA rii^mbers are now cognizant of the need for, 
and highly supportive of. professional standards legis- 
lation. ^ 

2. State legislators and the public are aware 'that 
teachers are, interested in greater accountability as 
well ^as in economic matterSTV 

3. The NEA image was enhanced through our pro- 
fessional standards thrust. 

A part-time staff assistant who coordinated the ac- 
tivities' 6f the TEPS and Legislative commissions with 
those 0* our state president and our chief lobbyist 
was key' to the success of our professional st^^mlai^s 
effort. Equally important was our pilot agreeVnent 
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with NEA which provided for mutual plajining, cpop- 
erative development of materials, and the money 
'^ecessar^* to campaign for a bill. 

Without a doubt, seeding a professional standards 
board is a long-range g^ppMuch groundwork must be 
laid to convince teachCTsT legis^tors, and the public 
that tcarhers are willing and capable of assuming 
responsibility for professionalism and accountability. 

In \Jfnnesota, our professional standards thrust 
began in Fe'^ruary 1970 with the adoption of a position 
paper stating the intent of the MEA. to seek legal 
' establishmertt of an Autonomous board to determine 
standards for certification of teachers, for accredita* 
tion of teacher preparation instituti6ns, and for in- 
service and continuing education. ior teachers. 5$ince 
Minnesota alread;^* has a* l^tarify' coirtstftirted Prdfe^^^ 
sional Practices Commission, the i?ew legislation dealt 
only with standards. ' 

The following August, MEA trained 60 teacher-Jead- 
ers to setrve as a professional standards cadre. Their 
job was to contact tochers and legislators to' discuss 
the importance of a professional standards board* 

In November, local association presidents and 
chairme^i of the TEPS, Legislative, and PR&R com- 
mittees met in a statewide conference to prepare for 
the legislative push. NEA-TEPS provided a discussion 
guid^, trar . parencies^ and a filmstrip-tape on govem- 
that presidents could take bacl^jbjheir locals. 

After the statewide conference, paPficipants held 
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similar meetings in their locals prior to the opening 
of the state legislature in January. In the meantime, 
we found influential legislators to sponsor the bill 
and we identified a second cadre of association leaders 
to make personal contacts, at frequent intervals, with 
our legislators. Oyr state Legislative Commission and 
chief lobbyist se I a high priority on this legislation.^ 

When the legislative session began, MEA seemed to 
be in a powerful position with itsVnembers and with 
legislators on the question of the bill. Legislators were 
actually asking when the bill would be available. 
"LDbbylUke," a telephone communication network, and ♦ 
Window on Legislation, a legislative newsletter, kept 
MEA members informed on the bill's progress. 

With all of this going for us, we n^urally assumed 
the bill would become law. Not so. When the edu- 
cation- ?ommittees in "the legislature discussed the 
bill, our opposition came out of the walls. Yes, state 
de^)ai:tment' staff, state board of education men:ibers, ^ 
administrators of teacher education institutions, and 
school board association members suddenly felt this 
legislation was a real threat, since broadening the base 
of professional control to include elementary and 
secondary teachers would diminish the power of the 
groups presently ii) control. 

Some school administrators ^nd other educational 
specialists could not see their way clear to support 
the MEA's biy because they feared that elementary 
and secondary teachers would determine certification 
for them. MEA's coalition efforts with the opposition . 
were weak and late. • . 

MEA encountered another difficulty. The Minnesota 
Federation of Teachers submitted a weaker bill than 
the MEA's— K)ne which sought only advis<^ power. 
Legislators believe the standards bill could have 
passejd both the House andSenate committees by one 
or two votes had it not been for the Federation bill. 

Even though the MEA bill did not come out 'of com- 
fmittee, the powerful legislator«authors were successful 
in steering jt into interim study^ Now, >a, committee 
<#^fegi»Iatots vyfll consider^ the wfioie professional 
standards issue, along with other education problems, 
in order to make recommendations to the next legis- 
lature. We consider this an advantage, since any, rec- 
ommendation by the interim committee -is likely to 
have greater acceptance in tlie J6gisla1ure than one 
coming from an association or Qi^anization. 

In the next two years, MEA. must prepare pungent 
testimony, with facts and figures, attesting to the 
need -for a professional standards board. We must 
form an allianCe with the groups which opposed our 
bill. Continued support from NEA is imperative. 

Though the task of securing standards legislation is 
not easy, I contend that the time is now. □ 

53) / • " ' 
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seU-governance for the- teaching profession 

Minnesota Education Association ' 



1.3 

1st QUESTION 



(Transparencies 1, 2, 3) 



What Does "Self-Governance" Mean? 



How is 
the concet)t 
of "delegation" 
related to 
self-governance? 
♦ - * 

•H6w* 

should . 
competency 
be determined? 

How can 
cofnpetency ' 
be maintained 
and /incompetency 
elimin4,ted? 



* ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Self-governance means' the teaching pro- 
fession would have the right to establish' 
and administer its own internal standards 
relating' to: 

. the initial licensing and advanced ere- 
dentialing of all educational personnel. 

. accreditation of institutions- and pro- 
grams of teacher education, including 
undergraduate, gra'duate, and in-service 
programs. ' ^ 

. the creation and^ adoption of a code of 
^ ethics ^aiid rules of proc^edure in accord- 
ance with established concepts of due 
process. 

. protecting and guaranteeing the Compe- 
tent petformance of members of tke 
proftssion, again through established 
procedures . • * 

. 'establishing the means of determining 
^adequate condition^ of learning and 
teaching . # ^ 



. •commentary ^ ^ 

During fhe past few years, members of the teaching profession hiive 
been assuming more responsibility for their own work and seeking what is 
H c^led professional self -governance. One way they have done this is 

through professional'negotiation, which legalizes the. right o\ teachers to 
take part in making decisions ^about their salaries and working conditions 
~ and also about the practice of teaching. Recently educators have also 
begun to press for passage of state teaching profession acts. These acts 
usually provide for delegation of some of the state's responsibilities for 
education to bodies of practicing educators — ^a professional, standards 
board and a professional practices commission. . (Also' see commentary Under 
question j;) . . » 
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2nd QUESTION 
(Transparency 4) 



Why Should the Profession Govern Itself? 



What is 
meant by# 
accounjtabi! ity? 

What is the 

relationship 

between 

governance 

and 

accountabi 1 ity? 

How can 
teachers 
really become 
accountablfe? 



• A New Reason, The ptibvic is demanding 
that teachers be acc6untai)le for what chil- 
dren learn, . Such questionable measures as 
merit pay and' voucher systems are being in- 
troduced, but teachers cannot in justice be 
held accountable until they are assured the 
kind of education that' will enable them to 
teach effectively (and suitable working 
conditions, which they seek through another 
form of ^self-governance — negotiation). 
Therefor^, the profession must be able to 
govern who enters and remains in teaching. 

An Old Reason, At present, standards 
for teachers are, set mainly by the state. 
Citizens, through the state boatd of educa- 
tion, set policies to be carried out by 
the state department of education. But 
because the size and structure x)f the 
education agency make it cumbersome, the 
state should delegate responsibility for^ 
setting policy x>n teacher standards to the 
experts — prof essiotval practitioners. 
The stater is not thus betraying its charge, 
because to delegate a responsibility is 
to carry it out, not relinquish it. 



COMMENTARY ' ' 

Sometimes* an actual situation shows why tlie pirofession must govern 
itself. For example, ^teachers may object to a professional growth program 
that gives salary credit for advanced degrees only 'or that excludes study 
abroad or travel, workshops, and the like. Perhaps the highest salary 
rank in a district is based on the Ph.D., even though the teachers consider 
the Ph,D, irrelevant to competence. Or a student teacher may feel ''caught 
in the crossfire" between his cooperating teacher and campus adviser; 
student teaching may seem 
situations, refer^ to Negai 

NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Prof ession^Jr Standards, 



m iflke -''making educational mudpies." (For other 
o^tiAing for Professionaliatttion, published by the 



Also, you may want to take a few 
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minutes to get examples from the group.) • 
(56) • . 
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ard QUESTION 
f 9. — — 1- 

, ^ (Transparency 5) 

Wholsthe^Trafession"? . - 



Should 

the association 
be considered the 
* "profession"? 

Are college 
/professors part 
Wof the 

"profession"? 

Are 

federation 
members 
, part of the 
"profession"? 



2,00(J,600 teachers in pilblic elementary 
and secondary schools^ 



240,000 teachets in private elementary 
and secondary schools 



250,000 administrators , supervisors, 
cpnsultants, researchers , and 
other specialists in elementary 
and secondary schools 



785,000 professional personnel in 

higher education institutions 



10*0,000 staff members in professional 
organizations, in government 
offices of education, and in 
private agencies with edi^^lpnr 
al progifams. , ' 



3,375,000 The Teaching Profession, 1970, 



COMMENTARY 

"Governing^the profession" does not mean governing education. Gov- 
erning education is ^ public responsibility — to set goalsi^fot the 
schools, to provide the material and social support necessaify to reach 
those goals, and to appoint thk educators to guide the schools tow'ard the 
gc^s. 

' ■ ' (57) 



4th QUESTION 
(Transparenf/ 6) 



What Is Weeded in Minnesota? 



Does the . , . 

legislation 

c^cerning the 

practices 

commission 

need 

improving? 

What, new 
legislation 
shouTd 
be sought? 



In Minnesota, we already have a . 
professional practices commission, al- 
though it is only advisory to the state 
board of education and deals exclusive- 
' ly with ethics cases. - 

I The commission's authority needs to 
be broadened and strengthened, but what 
we are concerned with at present is the 
standards board* ^ide of professional 
governance. 



COMMENTARY • ■ . 

There is tcio-'^ttle communication* between institutions preparing 
teachers and educators in the schools who are trying to' use what they have 
been taught. A standards board will' be able to set standards to ensure 
that" in-service education, advanced iSegrees, and student* teaching , among 
other things, will contribute to a teacher's ability to do his work well. 

Teachers', can improVe their own standards, given the opportunity. 
On a standards bo^rd, teachers and other practicing educators can wcpk 
together, with 'the authority to make changes. For .example, those who live 
W.ith the ptoblems ',of education are best abl^ to judge a candidate's quali- 
fications. Thus, certification requirements can be more flexible. 
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5th QUESTION 

^ ■ ' " 

(No" Transparency) 



How (s'a St^dards Board Different from a" Practices Commission? 



ERIC 



Is it 

necessary 
to have both 
a standards 
board 
and a 
practices 
commission? 



COMMENTARY 



\ 



The w6xk of a practici^K:oTninission 
is mainly judicial, but the only^judi^ 
cial fup^tion of a sfandards board is 
to decide whertier an institution should 



be accredited or an ind^-vidual^ certifi- 
cated. 

A standards board seeks to develop 
and maintain competences in teachers. 
A prjlctices commission assesses compe- 
tence -in individual c^ses wh^e it \.s 



questioned. 



V 



«<.yJIhe standards board decides what kinds of knowledge and what abili- . 
ties qualify a person to begin to teach and to continue in teaching. It 
therefore must decide ^y^Jiafc makes a program of piieservice or contif^^J^ng ed- 
ucdtion effective. The board then applies these standards by awarding or 
withholding certification of individuals and accreditation of teafther edu- 
cation programs. - . 

^* The practices commission protects the educator by adjudicating cases 
of alleged incompetence or unethical conduct in situations requiring an 
objective party to weigh facts, apply standards, or prescribe action. In 
t{iese cases, the education associatian of ten, actively support$#its member. 
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What Would a Standards Board Bo? 



\ 



6th QUESTfON 
(Transparencies X 8, 9), 



How ^ 
^does this', 
differ ^ 
from what IS 
done now? 



\ 



A standards Aboard woulc^: 

. establish and carry out procedures 
for deciding w{iether a teacher educa- 
tion program — , including a' district- 
sponsored in-service program — is 
good enougti <o be^ accredited. 

. es^|Klish*the requirements for 
certification and direct the issuance 
of certificates to teachers. 

. develop and, revise standards for 
professional practices that affect' 
pfepar^ion for and continuance i^i 



professional service.- ^ 

encourage '^nd •stimulate research 
activities to discover mtfre about 
teacher preparation ana teacher 
competence so that this knowledge 
will be available to- those who need 
it. , , , 



\ 



\ 
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COMMENTARY-) 



A t)rof esaipnaL standards bDard will ease ,many problems and give the 



teacher bettex^upport in doing h'is *job.. . This ra^ans^ 
will get a better education. ' % * 

' ' ■ # - '(60)>., -.^ ■ 



,that 

v 



stu^ents 



' • (No Trctnsparency) 

HowShoi/ld Standard^ Board IVlemtfers Be Selected? ^ 



mms B 



How c4n 

points of view 
from all segments 
^ of the 
profession 
be as-sured? 

H^ould students 

preparing 

to teach ^ - 
^be represented? 

Should 

tfte public ^ 
be represented?^^ 



Standards board members might be • 
elected by their own constituencies — ♦ 

"^he classroom 'teacher members by classroom 
teachers, for example. ' Or they might *be 
nominated by jprof essiomal organizations 
or J.earned societies and be selected from 
the slate by the commissioner of educa- 
tion or the .governor. Or nominees might 
be screened by representatives of •pro- 
fessional organizations anfl selected by a 
state offi,cial. Many combinatiohs of 
authority are possible. Hovj^ve^, it is 

* imperative* that every board member 
jrepres^nt a cgnstituency — bfe accountable 
Do a segment of the profession.^ 



Rome good standards f or iselection of 
J board members are (a) the. nominee '3 
professional experience, \h) his knowledge 
of teacher education, accr^^^ation, *and ' * 
certification; and (c) his^^lity to - ' * 
commim'icaCe WitK the profes^Rn and with 
concerne'd groups 'outside the profession . • ' 



COMMENTARY 



Meybers^ 

the different s'egments of^ the profess 
segments agree oti and that, is wri 
of the memiSers should be elementary an 



Mejbers^f a pi'ofessiOnal standards*' board^ should be b^anced among 
ifferent s'egments of^ the profession .^c arding t6 a fpBll^a that all 

th^ la>^' Atf least a majority 
candary school tfeachers . Other 




groups represented might be public school administrators and supervlsots 
and public /anci p'rivate higher ec^ucationr faculty 'members.* ~The board might 
have consuitative as -well as voting members. One or two laymen might be 
included.' Having an. education staident member would help the iJcNard see^ ho\< 
its work affects preservlce preparation. Possibly a representative gf the^ 
state department of education woul^d hold an ex-officl9 a|)poinlfment . 

• ' • % ' (si) . * . . 



Who Pays for the Standards Board? 



8th QUESTION 
(No Transparency) 



^Should a • 
specific fee 
be attached 
to a certificate? 

Should the 
associatfon^ 
support the 
stalidards 
board? 

Should the * 
state . 
■^contribute 
additional %v 
morfey?'* 



A standards board might be supportedi 
l^y certification fees earmarked f«r that; 
purpose or out of general pijWTxs funds 
allocated to it by the legislature. ' * 

Th^ board should* be empowered^. to re- 
ceive and use grants to conduct 'special, 
-studies related to its purposes. It' 
should also be empowered to obtain from 



the s^^e department of edycation n§ces- 
.^sary legaX services; professional, 
Secretarial,- and administrative assis- 
tance; atid facilities. 



\ 



CDMHENTJiRY 



^^aftTTmembers s^oirld not Ije paid for their services but" should be re- 
imbursed for any necessary "and actuai' expenses comrected with their work 
on the board. ' • 
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9th QUESTION 
(No Transparency) 



^ To. V^tom Should a Standards Boai^^e Accountable? 



By what 

.means will the 
board report 
to tjie 
•profession? 



1 By what 
_ me;ans jaTl it 
* reporwto 

public?, ^ 



♦ # 



, The^stand£W;Kis)\oard will ac- 
countable to the various segments of ^ * 
the^'brof essLalft ^ince they would 
conWoI the nomination or election of 
board. 'members . Too, tfhe^fboard might 

»Vell lie* req-yired by law to report Jto 
the .'profession through wh^tevei; media , 
are most* effective. Educattbn .associ- 

-'ations are likely 6^ 'take a keen 
interest. dn the bo^rdT^s actlv^ies and^ 

' cxan act to protect the interests of 
their members^ 



TKe standards boatd will alafc be 
accountable to the pubj-ic, since the 
state legislature will always have the' 
power to *am^d the legislation t^iat 
•created the Dbar^d. Through" their rep-, 
resentatives^ the public can rfequije^ 
the board to serve the public 
interest* 
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COMMENTARY 



V 



' ^° A board tfiat is not prepared to be* accountable to the profession and 

' ^ ^ ' to the public will probably not continue for long, 

^ ^' . . ' ^ (63.) ■ . . • 
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How Will' a Standards Board Help Teachers^ 



• ' lOth QUESTION 
(No Transparency) 



Can it 
improve 
preservice 
,>educat^on? 

Can:it 
improve 
continuing 
education? 



a. 



1T1 it - 
enable** 
•t.eachers 
to be ^fffiDre" 
accountable? 



'< imp rove ; ' • 
the profession? 



Through the standards b'oard, teaches 
w^jn be ^able t!o help make sbm^ decisions 
about such matters as continuing education 

^ prog-rams and working with prospective or 
beginning teachers • ^ Whether continuing 
'education programs are p^t of the profes- 
sional load, however, and^whether the cdn- 

.ditions under which cooperating teachers 
work are* good will probably t^e determined 
t'hrough professional n^gotiation. 



* Some 'teachers will have ^5\chance to ^ 
serve, on the s-tandard-s board oron the ac- 
creditation or 3tudy teams it appoints.. 

By erlsuring' that teachers' are highly 
.^^j-qualif ied through both preserviSje and con- 
^-^^tftHi^ educatiob, standards boards will 
^place local' associations in a' better 
' position at negotiating 'time. When the 
"profession is Accountable for tlie compe- 
tence of its ^embers (remember, this is 
\ (.only paft of accountability " for' quality 
education),' it pa^i d^and better salaries,, 
wbrking Conditions, facilities, an(} so on,^. 
" , for those members,. ' - ♦ . 



COfl^NTARY 



If > . 



The st;andar^s board, bep^u«e» it plXDvidfel broad ifep^esentation, will 
protect ' a' state association ^rom the suspicion tftat it .is trying to run 
education in the state, ^ , ' ' * ^ ^ ' 

Because/it represents a large -number of *the state's teachers, how-* 
ever , ' the/association will be able to inH^irente board appointments- to suc^i 
'groups as accre'ditation teams and study teams, . . 

Thfe associatio n will also be able, to cpoperate with t;he board to 
avoid duplication o" effort in research, public rSlatrions, an^ other area^. 



1.3 

D.15 

nth QUESTICWi 
(TraDsparency . 10) 



How Will a Standards .Board Benefit the Public? 



answe^^ ' ^ 

can we' give ^ ,^ 
to the 

school board 
m^ber, 
legislator,' 
or parent ' 
who asks, 
"What will it 
do for rjiy • 
child?" 



r 



The school board will have the 
assurance that every new teacher it' 
employs has met standards of preparation 
-set by ejcperiented p^rof esaional ^rac- ^ ^, 
titdoners . ' / ^ 

> \The school boar J >will vbe able to » 
work with the local^ education associa- 
tron to establish- standards for 
certification at the career-teacher 
^l^y^l. . 4 . 

Institutions^ of higher learning ■ 
will have better means of finding out 
what is happening ir\ t he schools^ and 
what effects their programs are leaving. 
Thts wilJv giye them the oprporturw.ty 
•to m^ke sure their pr.eservice ^nd in- 
.service courses coQ^tinue to provide 
teachers what they^need to know in * 
order to teach well* And "that means 
improved leferning for children. 



4^ 



.COMMENTARY 



Responsibility -for cettif icati^n at the j^reer-feeacher level might 
well rest with the local school,, district ai?^ education asso^iatiah, with 
the requirements bei«ng subject to approval by the standards board. The 
'requirements would probably be base'fl on performance criteria spej:ial,ly de- 
veloped arm applied to the district so as 'to be -relevant- to Qcjndit;ions 
there. People who work 'Itogether should evaluate one another on the » 
basis of persorlalfty alone, but they c^n cooperate in 'establishing, perfor- 
mance, criteria. The district and t^^e associ'ation^woulQ nego.ti^te-^ the 
procedures for working 'together on. this^task. . ^ \ * * ^ ' 
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How Js^the Public Welfare Protected? 



What will 
keep ^ < 
one segment 
of the 
teaching' 
profession 
from controlling 
the' board? ' 

How can 
the. public. > 
be sure | 
it viV]Vh^ 
lose control 
oyer the' . 
schools? 



i 12th- QUESTION 

(Transparency 11) 



'SeG^^S^ education is conducted in the 
public interesi>> the public will ^retain re- 
sponsibility for the work of ^ the standards 
board through the legislatujrej^whicb can 
review the ^jjard's work and amend, extend, 
or repeal the teaching professi^ act as 
it sees fit. 

In addition, a- check on|[pthe power of the 
standards board would be an effective pro- 
fessional practices cornmission . In apply-' 
ing standards of competence and ethical 
behavior, a commiBsion would constantly 
test the standards the—board | uses to deter- 
mine suitable preparation. ]the Minnesota 
commission conducts hearings and submits 
recommendations to the statje TOard of edu- 
cation only in ethics cases;lthe state 
board makes t^ ^nal decisions-. If the 
commission were given final -jurisdiction 
and heard cases brought by teachers a^ well 
as by school boards, superintendents, or 
the comraissionei; of education, the pr6fes- 
sion would ■'have achieyed accountability , 
in another area and could provide a check 
on its own agencies. i 



COMMENTARY • « •• ^ 

The- segments 'of 'the teaching profession Involved will balance each 
6ther's influence on<the board and ensure that the bodies appointed by- the 
board,^lwich as accrediting , teams , represent the proff^lon as a whble. * 

A is.tahdards board, while giving ample rep-resentatioti to members, of 
tfie education 'association, will protect the association against charges' 
,that it seeks to, control education or to dominate the profession. 

The ^infer^s-t of instipJ^ions of higher ^ucation and of .school 4is- • 
tricfs will be. served .becrausi the certification process will involve their' 
judgment op candidates'/academic qualifications and practical a'bilitles. 



MODULE 1.4 « ^ . * 

Jo£21- ^?-aduatfe students will demonstrate that they are willing to'receive 
more information concerning" the present state of teacher participation 
r in the governance of the teaching profession at the Toc al district leyel 
among th e fifty states . 

Performance Objective : At the \oncl usion of« this moduje, graduate students 
will report orally (in person or through tape recording) or in writing 
to their governance study group concerning their research into the pres- 
ent rea4r4ties of the participatory governance of the teaching profes- 
sion at the -local district level among the fifty states. This research 
should b'e general rather than in-depth. 

Rationale: As the student internalizes a value, he/she moves from a deepened 
awareness to an ever-increasing willingness to receive information aBout 
the value. This module provides a lea-rning atmosphere in which the gradu- 
ate stuqlents are encouraged to increase rii»t only their actual knowledge 
about the governance df.the teachiag-f^fession but also their willinq- 
'ness^to seek tut and to share their knowledge about the issue » 

This module should also show the graduate students that in sbme few places 
there are burgeoni ng. efforts to increase teacher parti ci p«t44^ Jtn the ^over 
nance of the te^aching- profession. . 

Prerequisites : Participants are graduate students attending in-service edu-^ * 
cation' courses ^or*' g»]iaduat£ students attending courses in allied areas^ 
shch as political science or law, who are interested in the governance of 
the teachir^ 'profession. They will have completed Module 1.1 o^this clus- 
ter. . . - 

Preassessme n^: The graduate students at a simulated meeting of the gover- ^ 
/* -nance stud^ group have deterinined that the group needs *i nformati on con- 
cerning the governance of fhe teaching pr^ofession at- the local district 
l^vel among the fi fty* states. 

■ / " 
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A committee has Been set up to complete the necessary research. 

Committee membership has been determined in what^v^er way is agree- 
able. to the group, such a's appointment, volunteering, or election/ 

Tbe grou_p, i|i^consultation with the professor, ' has determined the 

date and.t^e time for the committee reports. - . • * 

In view of the* time allotment, the group has determined whether the 
reports wifl in' oral or in written form. If the reports are to • 
be oral, they my be given in person or presented as tape record- 
ings. The group may also decide to place their written presenta- 
tions or audio cassettes in a resource center to which all members 
of the 'Study group will have access. ~ 

N 

% 

Enabi i ng Acti vi t^es : Committee mefiibers will prepare their oral or written 
reports by: . • , 

1. Consulting the resource materials beginning on page 3 qf Module 
\ 1.4- 

A. "Wh'at to Tell Parents About Sel f-Govfernance. Today's 
' Education- 62: 26; May 1973. 

B. "What Do Students Really Want?" Today's Education 60: 
57-58; April 1971 . # ^ 

C. Excerpt from Hobart, Thomas Y. Jr. "The Governance of 
. Teacher Education by Consortium."- Albany: New York 

State United Teachers, n.d. \ 

-2. Consulting the libra,ry resources at their disposal at the graduate 
education institution. 



Evaluation : ' The graduate students' presentations ^of their study, in writing 
or in oral form,, must be'given at the time and on the date determined by 
the governance study group. The "completeness" ' of the. data wilTbe rel- 
^ ative to the needs* oi(^ the group ;'^however, th& assignment is of a'general 
rather than an i n-dept>i,nBture. -The members Jof^ the group c^n assi^ ad- 
ditional study tp the committee to meet thJ needs of the group. 

-. ■ •. .- ■ ■ ■ 
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What to tell parents about 

Professbnal Self-Governance 
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Responsible parents — like responsible members of 

'he united reuLhui^^ profe^^foii — wan, the best pos- 
^ihlv ediication for all stud^t\ '\ }}iaj()} Men di wliuh 
the utuied tta( hui^ profe^iofi is \\i)}ki}i'^ to b}i>i<j, 
about tJie "best" education i# bv provulnn^ su)-)port 
for the passage of la\vs that will establish state 'it and- 
ards and practices \ onunissiO}}s^lost paroit s~~and 
other la\men — know little or, nothifi^ about the need 
for such coninnssions You can help to i^etierate sup- 
port for staje Ldnu>iist>ip>is b\ spcakni^ to puretils in 
\our parefit-teachef^i ofifefences — afid with friends 
out'^ide the ufiifed teaching ptofessiori Wiite lo In- 
formation on Profe^sio}ial Excellence, \ nA C enter, for 
materials on self-^o\ernanie of the teachuii^ pxyfes- 
siofi, including; a nu)del teacher standa)ils (Did pyac- 
tu t s ac t, * * 



The public uants the best . . . 

At birih \\c arc dllOndcd b\ a pu>fcssio}ial doctor 
Later uc attend sehouJs designed b\ ptof tsstrjuiil 
arLhitCL ts 

We dri\e on high\^a\s planned b\ pt cjfe^ sio}ruI en- 
grneers 

t\e are ad\ised on lax pioblerns b\ p}ofessi<)}ud 
aceuuntants 

WC ucot to scbools u here de^iL hers ^veie not kiH 
professional s 

Our ^.hildien and grandchildren now gtj tcj slIiouIs 
where teachers arc still n(H (uil pt of essujiial s 

WMat dods it mean to be a fully professional teacher? 

ft means that until the leaehiniz prcjfession regu- 
lates Itself and judges the competence of its own 
member^, its members are not tull\ professional 

Doct(jrs, architects, engineers, and accountants, for 
example, aic responsible fof their o\>^ n prc^fession 
T-he\ are full, professionals because their lonipetence 
is regulqted and judged b\ their prdfessKjiial peers 

Are teachers, therefore, inadjequate? 

-No ^M(;st are competent Some do ettrenv'^ wcW 
But*the\ carry out professional responsibilities under, 
the burden of not being ccmsidered true protesiumals 
\vh(j ha\e major responsib)bt\ for detci mining pro- 
fessional ecjncerns Consequently, the\ caniujt be held 
fullv aceounjable to the public until the\ are lecog- 
ni/ed b\ l(i\\ as professionals ^ 

How can. teachers become true professionals? 

The best \'wa> is to place teaching, iiist like law, 
architecture, engjneering, or accounting, under state 
law Specificallv, this means that each state legislature 



should pass a law delegating lo the leaching profes- 
sion t.esponsibilit\ ioi' deter minm% standards and 
practices th^'ough the creation of a Professional 
Standards and Practices Commission. 

What would such commissions do that is not being 
done now? 

In nearl\ e\er\ state, the responsibilii \ lov the 
go\'ernance of the teaching prof essu)n,lics with people 
who are not teachers Decisujns abjj^ut teaehing shcnilc 
be made. ho\\e\er. at the point of impact' the teacher 
The piotessKjn is n(jt \et go\ernmg itself, pi'aciilron- 
ers are not \et making determinations about the 
accreditation ot teacher education programs A stale 
ProfessKjnal Standards .^*nd Piactices" C(Hiimissi(:)n 
would ali(AV tCLTchers to decide (a) who becomes 
a teachei and (b) who reniains a teachvr^ 

Does this, mean that teachers will control educa- 
tion? 

Dehmteh not B\ state law,, the public controls 
education and ^els sclujol polic\ The proposed law.s 
do mean that teachers will become truly responsible 
and acccjuntable, and therefore professional Ta\pa\- 
os will i^et }}}()} e for their }}iofie\ because only well- 
prepared competent indi\iduals will be prepared 
• forTand then allowed to practice m the teaching 
professKjn 



teachmg in his C(jmmunit\ so that his dollars aie 
spent with the best effect sh(nild support a state 



WHAT EVERY CITIZEN CAN DO 

'The citi/en \^ho wants belter schools 'and better 
cjmmumt 
est effec 

professional slandacds and practices act Here ore 
three specific actuHis he nia\' wish to take 

1 Phone or wiite his state education asscjCiation or 
the \EA for inf(jrmation on the status of a slate 
standards and -pr actices act m hrs state Teachers can 
siy^plv the addresses of these or'ganr/atrons 

2 Decide whether he fa\ors a state«.acl If so. he 
should contact his slate legrslalors tiow and ask theip 
to support a htil rn th^" state legislature 

3 In\ite a teacher U) speak un the merits of the 
bill at meetings, tjf Ujcal (jrgam/at Kjns to which lie 
belongs. suOi-as businessmen's clubs, crMC a^soci- 
atrons* labcjr irnicms, PTA's, or political organisations 

^ Lead a discussujn on the^merrts of the act followrng 
the presentation 

The accompanMiig chart -gnes inf (jrniation b\ state 
aboqt cUII^.Mlt teacher standards and pra(:'tices boards 

— Adapted from a norent pu}?lu ation 'of the Pemi- 
sKlvania State Lducajin}i Assoc u^iion and tlie National 
Fduc at ion Assoc latioji 
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REALLY WANT? 




ARLENE RlCHARDS}<uliiinct assistant piofcssor of 



^psychology and e^c^^no/TTNVew 



Yofk Ufiiver'^ilv. 



High schools across the country have suffered 

from ttinsions and unrest. What is urong? ^'hy aren't 
students able to aeeept the sehools as they are^ How 
iouid th e go\ c rn ance uf the -school foster eivie re- 
sponsibility'? What etiwUrbe done4r5 mnke the schools 
better abre to prepare inxohed, energe*tic eiti/ens ol 
our American demoeracy? Can democracy uithstafid 
the disruptions that students seem to be in\ohed with* 
both in and out of schooP Can the school system sur- 
\iv'e thiough the severities'^ 

• Frofn^f968 to 1970, the Center for Research and Ed- 
ucation in AmcFRan Liberties at ColumbUk L'ni\ersil\ 
conducted , a stiidv of the objectives for ci\ic educa- 
tion in the 1970's to atjenipt to answer these questions. ^ 
Professor John DeCeeco and4^direeted the study, and 
it has been \MKlen up as a research monograph 

Most of. the sehools and students in thi: stiid\ \^eie 
frcjm the Ne\^ York area, but a stiidv of nationwide 
neuspapcr reports ol high school unrest has indicated 
that the same issues and problems are coming up 
ever\ where in the Cm ted States. 

Our stud\ had^an interview formai. Since adminis- 
trators and teachers already (hopelullv') ha\e the 
power to t?\pies,s -their ideas about school governance, 
we tried to get the thinking of students » 

We collected almost 7,000 inter\iews \uitten by 
urban and subuiban hmh school students All of them 
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asked the same basic question 

Sometimes a giuup 'has tMnible beinii as^democi atic as 
its memXeis \^()uld like it Xo be Sometimes a person is 
not sure \hat is the demociatie thing tc^ d(j Olfier times 
It seijTis if no (jne can chanize the \.\.a^ thm^s ate 
en(ju'gh to nlai^e a dem(j».iac\ \uji k in a place like a school 
i)r a fo\^n When someone uants to do iie\.\. things oi do 
ihi^^ m a ne^v wa\, HTan s:Ta"rt ti Tuss Pfeas^ \m ite about 
on^Snie uhen sOmcthmg like this happened 1(J \ i>u oi \ou 
saw something like this happen in \(nii izroup <m ^iuir 
school. • * » 

"Follow-up questions were* asked to make sine vtii- 
tlents included 'a^ mui^h inforniaiion as the\ could on 
how the problem they diseussed was lesohetl. how 
else It could ha\e been resoKed, and who participated 
*in Its resolution. 

• *The major" finding of the study was that students 

are demanding - part ic iputujn in decisujn making in 
t4Kir schools The\ aie asking to "be allowed to do 
what citi/ens,d(j m a democicitic go\einment« Thev 
\\.ant to help set up the lules the\ li\e b\ 

Jn mv opinion, such lules could be set -up by. negotia- 
tion bet\^een the stutfents aild the sehool An open 
forum \^ heie all. students ( aHcl not )ust the "nicL* 
kids") c(ju.ld legulailv present ideas joi changes in 
lules would be useful Man\ of those whx) don't speak 
up are bit ter 1 ijl'v are umMllmii t(^ par tic i pale in 
decision making because tnv\ don't helievrC-'adults ^ue 
genuinejy interested in their j^licipation 
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An (juisick' medialui o] lIicIiiiic aiicntf an adult who 
IS ihiparUal. L(nilcl help cstabhsh irusl S(jnicliTncs it 
might c\cn ncLCssai \ t() iisc an uutsitlLT lo atbi- 
Maic Wlu'n a dispute gets butei enough, th^-* (jnlv \vav 
lu res(j!\e i! n!a\ be'loi both sales to aiuee on a 
pel son thev (,an trust to heat th*. ni laii'lv and niahe the 
iLeision 1(M them \ ui sLho()l> alread\ so tnjubled 
tiVtt students and adults LcUinot^maintam a (.halogue, 
the outs'de aibitmior nia\ be the best solutioii. 

SiMiietiitieb jnain students nivist abide b\ the same 
rule In that LasL. t.Ke-to-ia<^e negotiations ma\ n(Jt be 
feasible and the leteiendum aiul loimal elections aie 
nuist a|-)piopna(e Open debate, campaigning, tiathng 
u\] , and discussKJiV nl allei ntili\ cs and then possible 
Lonsequeiiees can all be impoilant ua\s ol learning b\ 
J<jmg 'I hose u Ikj caie can inllueuee othei s b\ deleiul- 
ing their points ol \ icw 

Main students in 
glance U) them in\(;l\etl ecjualit\ Ut opportunitv 
lieatment, du*. pioeess iri the enhji cement oi lules, 
and t(j!eiaiKe (;l dissent B\ allow m<j students To pai- 
(Kipate ih the enl(;rcL meiit of lules ihiough a stLKlent- 
fac ulU-admmisii ation l(>uiI uifli re.d power, tfie 
sl1io(jJ Can at leas^ attempt L:i\e eqLial |ustKe U) all 
students .tLLUSLcl ot bieakiOL! the school rules B\ en- 
«.MuraL!ing students it) state men giiexaiues (jpenK, 
tiKii light to dissent law be piotected Dissen) need 
not in)p|\ tfjat stiuknts will take (nei Lauhessness 
iKT'd tint be teaied il students .ue m\(jl\ed m bulb 
Miak-ing and enloum<: laws 

Th'e study concluded that high schools produced 
thiL*.' kintls i)[ at titudes 'in stuflents Ui 1 the btjued, 
apathetic. indittLient attituck, (b) {he eiuiLal, anei vV. 
and pi otesdiiL! attituck and U i ISie'ae ti\ e, teas(jnabi\ . 
satisfied cai inu atlitudL ' 

rachattUuck isivpaalof .iLhlletent kmd ol seh{rol 
c\r>ei lence Duiiiil! a piotest a studt^ni m a submbaii 
h\ii\] sc h(;ol e \pu ssLd \Ul h()iLd apathet'iL attitiKk' 

I (f;ink tfns \\\u,k IS stupid I Ik kid^ tfiat -lu 

siltiUL' ifi tin iJiain \nbh\ wnw .lU vuv iilI k ii h )Li>i 
cin itoi L-oin-j l()*'_'*t \\U.\[ [\m \ iLtluv sit ifuii al^ 

-dav 

\.(>U)n{ ihink llii iKiIiL'. ha^e a iiL'-ht to.tT.ll us to t 
iiiMdi t!u iMiildin" o{ \mM .niLst^d \\l uaiU havt 
iiM futdoin n(A\ cind^KXii uill a'jain -1 Ik i^L.ison 
Im i]i,t hi*!h( lot-jln IS j ihirik 1 1 o^ th li's s 

Ihti student is iJ|ii,m ^s that Ik Lh-)esn't waiit t(j (i\ 
lo I'a n uiuU Ik ^<.<.s as liis iiLihts wants onI\ tu 

wMhciaw. to h\i^ peace at the pniL' ol l^kiiil' i^p his 
ML'his siiKt Ik te<.is Ik can't jjet his lights an\\\a\ 

\ siiidcitt who a4iu\<.K c(jmplaincd af)out Ihc l'o\ 
(.inaiKi ol his }io<j1 chsplav eel t lie see ond atti I Lide 

\ fi \^ nioiidis aL'o I \v ,(s su^p<. ncU d 1 1 oni t. lasst s hi i a.uso 
ol m\ duss S ' I van I sl i ch-r^rrHiaN an\*» 

(oniKttion witlj vdiKalitm Bhic ican> baiclo()ti<.r aiid^ 
tc e shif ts w I 
t' 

foiiL' ciiid I was lojitd to OLt c» tiiin W'ou tij^u who (lu 
Ik II lU) thrA tliiiik tl]f> au >oui doss and the IcMiL'th 
ol \<|tw Inm ha\(. no i onfiec I kmi wifh tin inc|\i(lu.d's 
ediKation > , . ^ 



n||t \^ i« L k nu stiidv ludtits It s sul li a hassL i 
V otiii 'wt. II <ji lioniL (1 to s(.h<jol Also niv hau u\4s ({iiKl 
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The third attUude, a positive con<ein|||p demo- 
cratic \ a lues and procedure^., was expiessed bv -one* 
student tht^ way • ' - ' 

1*fK'<jO pic'sidenl n(>innur'rg (piocess) is* n(jt dcincw 
ci-alic th.s .sch(j(jh we Uie sUicijnls don't iiuminute j 
GO piesidenl. An apoujiited nominating committee se- 
lects our eandidaft's I^^mk that is unljn .1 !eel that the 
student body should be abjc to ncinimale pei s(jns Uu the 
position instead ol ha\ing scjnu^jne do it loi us' ' ' 

This student doesh't agiec \Mth the \vav hei sehool 
IS g(nernecl but she does have a p(jsiti\e legard toi 
<ie'in(xrae\ and a \erv eonerete idea tor changing the 
p(jlitic'al pioeess in school m oidei Ix) make it nioie 
deiiKjei atie 

The transjei of sLich i\tt nudes to the politieal aiena 
out sick" the sehool ean lead to ti ul\ respcjnsible demo- 
ciatic belia\ KJi The* following eomnK'Ut ttom a high 
sch(j(jl student who circLilaled a petitiori in the com- 
munil\ }llLii.tiates this point 

I wxi> ualK expecting e\ei\bod\ to sign up f)iit aV)t of . 
people didn't Thev asked us'how okl we wcie Lhen thev 
said It was lUst wliat llie\ expectff! a buneh ot 1^-veai-old 
kids ti\ing to telJ them what to do rhe\ wouldn't listen 
t(i aVn thing we had to sa\ But a ha more sii^ned Theie 
aie a l(jt ot pe(jple against the UcU I Liiiess it lealh did 
soruc'iiood that we went 

' The most distressing Qnding of our study was that 

students raie'ly could state altei natives to their a«. 
iKjus When aske cr tj)jj/.erib e how else thev eould 
have ies(jl\ed the issues in their incidents, most stu^ 
den'ts didn't kiuAv what 'else the^ eoLikl have done 

Opeti debate with discu>si(jn oi alternatives abcnit 
leal seh(j(jl issues might well hel-j") them to jfjcirn to \ 
Inink in teri-us oi aiticulatrng ctllei aaUv^' solutions to 
pi (jbk'nis • ' , " 

leathmg students io ies(jl\e issues in tei lus of the 
Licjod'of the entire ^ujLip rather than in siiicth ego ' 
^.entile terms shcjuld als(j He a hjniz ter ni gocd of the 
sch(Jols Hjgh sehool students' liecjueiitK inenti(;iicd* 
issues Ml which then* gi (jiTp cariK' int(j conflict witfi • 
authoiities, junuji high siucknt^s weie moic likelv to 
ioeus (ji' mdiv iddal quai lels with then peeis 

Hv allowing (jpciT ^j^ate anci c on! i ontat i(jn , 'sc boots 
could etucjuiage studeTits U) undei stand thc'ii an 
tagonists' point of view^FcM the individual teaeheir 
opemiisj the classioom [{) debate*eaii 'he difTicult atuT 
niav necessitate gettin<j peimissKjii I khu some oi the 
slIiooI's administrat(M s befo'ie discussing a leallv im 
poi tan I issLie huMudmiz cUlmmisti atoi s in foi i 
tioii ol c kiss I ules i\ ith students ean \^r\p thej adi 
tiatgis Mo uiideist'and the students* |||)IhI of view 
Offe^n tlu't will be siupiiscd.hv the lelativciv modest 
lecjiiests that students expiess 

Hv fallinu I hem ''"demands" and enuaLnnu'jn eon 
1 1 (JiiJJt ion lac tu s. .students rnav make-^theii w fshes ioi , 
elunigl*, seem more ladUcd than iIkv umIIv aic^ Teach 
eMs\ni^l achimifsti at(u s iiihjbt well [>iaetiee listenin<j,lo 
meaning, noi theh |he((H le Then we niav 
students aie c apcd")re ol becoming lational 
hv engaging m lal-ioiicd ^v le behavi(« ij^hiidi 
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not theh |he( 
aie capcd")k' ol 
1 III I al'ioiicd ^\ 

Today's E du cation , April 1971 
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lOvKiiei Imolvi'inLMit 

* })f nicssuMi , bill iusN)i\ Ills illusUr^lcJ iIk'I nuMnini;(ul iD^o'K^-'ttKfil ol icaLhcis h.is 
(►lluulJ sin*.).' iIk* aJ^ L'ii I ol loIIcUkc l\ii»ua'iiii\4 JoLla\, LmImcis aic nu siIisIiclI 

' I h,L iL'tni "lovcjKciTij^'nr'' ^)()bSL^sL^ a {iL'iia^\L' Luiifujial ion loLACf^ Ica^iici and KmJkis' 
^foiu') liial .loufui Hlscll v^iDssK DununnbiULl and, LVCMlual[\ , (H11^{)UlI b\ of v^i ( 

lliai^had hllk c\[hMim ig Llas^ioorn ai tans"*! i>i) uliun ihu adMLC-souglii ol Icaclius in 
. .uh^innsl !.aloi ^ has v^^'in^ iriifKn.KJ i^ca^ In. i s Ikim* u nncd sr^iii i k .ml' k ai njn|; c i a lu c m 
1 1 .c { 'otii iL s ol iiAtJvcfncnl ^ u liJ ( /t lufUiUMk^, it has l uinc *a^ si u'sui i ut li laLvind l ii wi 
- ^ jta^iais M^niliianl and nH'Tt)inv;Uil iiroiKcnicnl I ho )Ul;I i • 1 hiMi io*.jl K.^f-cf 

or UaM i/./o-'jfi , lot il ts<'M|v UMoiji^h o! ^ani/alion iiial llicN hj\(. an\ [MutLcliuii hoin 

jrl3ilrai\ oi l a[)i k ions aL l s jijd i m is. h\ n^anaLi•;l'^^H4-<<^^adfl)il)lslKillu{] 

1 la fiia^lii-c ol hitiiv; 'usi.».j' .vt^tki ihc i;iiisc oT m^t^l^tniLjil \\a^ j|jol I'(.sl[\<J loi 
iL'.aiK :s alone, lio\M'\ ' ' ' , > 

^ * ' - 

, Jt^^-^'iti 1 ^j^, 1- a* >wit! I t; 'I L t a ' at ,1 'M a ' 1 ul M iMs » 

^-SnHi till' dL;^ruc«oi i n^olv cniLMit iiT-.t toiisof I inni %*jncann I'L^lnl to tiachus, I uM^f !o 
K'>!y'iI { )c nluit^it 's aitkk* (n I\r"iti!tl 'lt///'////W/J^'o// \vhi^h ul< d ihi^^ r tin a\[^^o ui- 
... K na 1 loll in a bOi. i.il til wup . " . . * 

■ , • 

• . nuMnm^k'ssnevs, I I ilatt i . , a l 1 u'U ai suh^la;'< > it ih. .a i ;r «- 'v (H olm k.c ^ 

^ ■• • ' * •• . 

.,Jcat.hcii h.a'^L ov-aiLonio pj >v. ea Ils^^ucss .. yj^, ^MllrsMinr c « i. pistons, noiinlc^sn^s, luit 

thi'^^aio still L(jnLL'ijicd abont na a^nn'^LssnLS^roi c\ai/pk , \N S,CM 's I )r. istou j)t KrsL'.T^Ii . " y 

a.rd LdukviUunal SoKKLs/t^iL-nll^ anaiwed a qtu ^l h )nnaM il .thai v. as dislj ibuV^l to t^ a\ h^i j , ^ 

* I naftilxis ol the ( r'fM^ 1 I Inai IVou^'-l [^oiK\ boaids n/jj in Niv. Yoil^'Stal^ ! Ik* 

• nM)ori"l\ of . I csp( ;ndc?iis (10 hiil ol 1(>) indita-lcd thc\ L<')iild nol Llkalivi^l^ of. Iiiil\ 
[\nl!Lipalc in the tonsorlia lor a ^aiiiMv oi 'icasoiis "nol liioipjIi ynic," "rneiltni;s hoki 
Llur?[V;4 slIi' to! hotn s," " nieet in l;s d oni i n a 1 1 d \)\ .Lol!*\;e pc rsf »niu'l," 

, l^^skali\ , ilk Urrn 'hnu)^v^^.Nlu nt " irKlndcs4lK' toiKeplMit "['0^^eL," v.hah iintortn- 
>iatcl\ Pk^'^us nc|;atn isin in ihc niifuls ol 'n!an\ pLO[>tc«* Mil' dii\a lor p()^^c'l lia^ lv'pk/N\ 
*iiiLk)dcd \isi(;ns.ol Na/ i-t v [K* lI k t ator shi[>s , [m ^Ik u st^iles, llraln^va^illn;4 and tin l \[^lo!L.t jon 
ol [Ik niassi's w * . 

' l)aVd ( AkCK'Hand ekiinis thai il A '^els to do soniullmi^. is al one and Ihc sanu 

kind ol III! lifPMc c or po^^t r ( a^ i \\ 
CI Ik alsn puint s oul fbal an 



' l)aVd ( hcllaiul ehainis llial it A '^cls to Uo son 

• tirViL a^aikl (i l , he isxicatlini; li) and is\ xcr i isin;j, sonic 
ill w iiY^t\^ lose J I urH)^^4HlJL{ thai rnan\ pcof^k k*ai 



'In ' loJi, K<^L;t, "\i><iiriM;i ,iiul U,t (liiikfi - I I'ai la ,pal'r /W / 1,/'"//// ffij^'o/i, 

.• . ' ' . " (73? 
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1.4 ' - . ^ •• 

p. 8 

t 

'4 ' ' ■■ ~'- • ' ■ - 

jll(Mnat!v«*^ nnglil be Lailcd llic "iiiiiucnLC game/' whiih does Knilain ihc danger^ol being 

accused of maniputalmg people This s\^toni, xjbviously, encourages the leader lo'inflir^ncc 
people "tor iheif own gOv)d "** 

Wlvlc leaelier. are b xoming Keijslomed to ttie positive con-tepi~o#'p()v\ er, they slJi Icar 
ll)al the inlluenLe j^<inie is -being [^Lved wuh ihc'iir by <idmrnisli alurs and ouuaders 
Ihere(o(c, tlieii enieK',ing ^powei tniso, leai ol llie ititluenee game, and ibe signilicarit 
unpf n\crnonts m tlieir [M ( >l essionai stilus a^ a'tesiill of tbcir loeal 'vonUacN, Cv)n;bin,e to 
deeiare tlial teachei pi(lKi[^tUion dv)es fujt mean thej^af tiLip<ition of an rndnidu<il teacher, 
[hjI the's.gniticant invoKemenl of teaeliers who s[HMk for t heki^roiession II teaeheis aie not 
re[Mesenled in eonsorlia via llieip lixal teaehers ou^aHi/atKjn, the voice (jf the teac her s is not 
being fuard aj\d one of the niosl' power I ul grijups in the , educational tonimunit\ is bein^ 
disregarded - '"^ * ' - 



•^^homas Y. bkabart.Jr. 

^"The Governance of Teacher Educcktion by Consortium" 



New York State United Teachers 
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NODUL^ -1.5 ' • . ^ > ' ' ' . 

^ Topic : Graduate students will demonstrate 'tj^at they «re ' wi 1 1 1 ng tfa receive 

more information concerning the present state of^teaKrher participation 
^ in the participatory governance of" the teaching profession at their 



♦ rg^speclive .state^ 



vel s . 





Perft)rnigi?fc€ Objective : A^h^ conclusion of this module, graduate 5t|^dent\ 
' * wJll report-morally (in person or through tape recording) or^.in writing 
to their' §(pvernarice study group concerning 'their research into tihe pres- 
» ent realities or the participatory governaace of the teaching prof.es- 
sitn Bt ^ei'r respective state levels^. Thi research shouVd be in-depth 
^ r^X.'^^T than general , ' ' ~- ^ ^ 

Rati onale : the student internalizes a value, he/sh^ moves from deepened^ 
^'lawareness tg an ever-fncreasing wi 1 1 1 n%ies$ . to receive .information about 
the,v-elue.^ '^^'\\ module p^vides a leax^ing atmosphere .in which graduate* 
students -aTe ^ncoiTraged to increase not only their eectual Itnowledgeof 
• the gavernance. of t.he teaching profession but also thej'r willfn^^ess to 
^eek dtit and to s^are' their insights into the issues. ^ "^^ 

■ - ■ :\ ,. • ■ 

,^ ^ Tlirough th^^focus of attention o^ the states wher'^ th^* graduate 



• . stu*dents||reside; t^is module should provide \Q) a means fjor applyirrg 

the research att-dinea in Modules 1.^/1.3, and .1.4 'in ci general way " 
/to ^ specific si-tuatiipn (2) aileans, therefore, for increasing in^ 

Jterest/thrtiugh njaXerials whi ch~ ar^^ ghly relevant to the participants. 



t gradud te tudents 



rrei#»qu I si t^s : Participants are graduate studerit_s alterLding in-service* 
eauca*t*ion* cours^e^ or graduate students atst;^ding courses in allied' 
areas, such as^ pjpl i ti^cal sc.ienc^-or liw, "wha are 'intereste^iji the 
gavernante of the teaching profession. They will have completed 
Module 4-1 of this cluster. ' '* • ' ' ^gi^ 



. PreSssessment : The -graduate studen^ts have hel(;i a'simuTated me'eting of 

* ^ ' ^ . the goverriance^'S tudy group at which they have determi^ned that the - 
4f V ' group^vneede i n-depth^ i nf ormatipjn^ coticerni ng the governance of- tFie # 



/ 
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teaching profession at their respectfve state leve^ls.', '^^ 





A committee has "been set--up to tomplete the necessary* research. ' 

H>- ' " ■,'].'. 

* w - f 

Comoiittee membership has been determined in whatever wa^y-is agreeable^. ^ 
to the group, such as appointmerit*, vol uriteeri.ng , or election. 

' • . * ^ — 

. In consyltation with the prof essor ,* the group has determines! the 
date and the time for the committee reports. 

In vi^of the time allotment within the course, the group has deterr' 

jTiined whether the reports wilL^be-in oral or in.wjitten form. I.f " the 

* 4 

reports 'are to be oral', they may be.-gjveg in p^r^on or present^df as * 

td£ie rect)rding^. The comm'ittee may be ;^<:kg^H 4^nr py;:im|rrp ^ tn fV }^rp th<^ir 
written or auc^i^a^asse^te 'report^ in^a Resource center: to wkiicFi the entire- 
study group will have access. * ' ' . ' ' ' 

Enabi ing A9tivities.r . Commtttee members vyi-11 'prepare their oral or wntten 
f epur tb uy ! ' • ' , ^ ^ - 

1. Consulting tfre' library rescyj^ces at their disposal H the , ' ' 
--^^ ^graduate education'jnstitutiioh. The^. are p^rticul a'rly encouraq^d 
to look at: ^ . ' ' , ' ' ^ * . 

A. Xeacher Standards ancj. Practices Commissi.on:' A'Directory . 
Second edition. , Washington, D.C.: Matidnal Education. 
Association^ ^1 974. , 

. B. ;'A Model JeacheV S^J^rfTirlards aod' Licensure Act , " 'Washi ngton • ^' 
D.C. r-'National Education^ Association, February 197). 



C. Haberm^n, Martin, arid Stinnet, T.M. Teacher Education and ^ ^ 
the New Pro/ession of Teachir^ . Berkeleyj^Cal'if . : McCutch^n 
Publishing Corp. ,1 973. \ ^ 



2. Gondii 1 tiij|(^6hei r respective -staT.e departments of "education. ^ 

3. Consulting tpeir respective state teacher associations. * . • ' ^ 

Evaluation .: ^ The gradaate"^udents ' presentations of their research, in writing 
or in or^l .form, must T)e given at the time and oa ^ti^e date detehuined by the 
goverjiahce study -group. The "completeness" of ^he data will be.relativ^ to 
the needs of the group; however, the assignment is of an. in-depth rather 
than a general nature. The members' of the group can assign^additional 
study to the c5mmi ^.t^e to, meet •needs of the group. 

' (76) / , ; 
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MODULE 1.6 



^Topic: Graduate^ stucients will demonstrate that they are vyilling to receive 
, more information -concerniifg the present state of ^teacher participation in 

the participatory governance of ,th^eachi ng -profession^ at their respec- 
• tive local, di stri ct levels . 

j^erforrnancje Ot^'ectiye : At conclusion of this' module, graduate students 
V will reJort orally C>n person on t^hrough trape recording) or in writing 
to thei^ governance study group concerning their study, of the present 
real-ities^^f the^p^rticipatory governance o,f the teaching profession at^ 
th^eir respective local district levels. This resear^ih should be in-depth 
. rather than general . - ' ^ 

Rati^ot^ le: As the student *i nternal i zes a value, he/she moves from deepened 
avvareness to an ever-increasing willingness to receive information abd^rt 
^ V . ^ the value. «This module provides a -learni atmosphere in which the;grad-. 

uate students are encouraged to increase not mily their ?ctu^^ knowledge ' 
' of , the governance of the teaching professiorl mt also their willingness 
to seek outand to share their insights into th^ issues. 

, Through the*focus of^^ttehtion on the local districts where the gradualj^ 
students teach,^ this module should provide (1) a means for applying ^the 
study attained in Modules 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, and 1.5 to the most immediate 
environinent in whi/^^h the graduate st^del/ts^ wi 1 1 implement their learnings 
In tNs module cluster^ (2) a means, therefore, for increasing i ntereslir i^'^ 
throug1i#a }iei ghtei^ied sense of relevancy. . • ^ % 



A 



Preregliisi tes-. : Participants are graduate students atfengiing- in-service ed- 
ucTti^on cours/s or graduate students attending 'courses 4^n aMied areas, 
such 4s political science or law, who arje i nterest^'cKin the governance 
of the teaching profession, Jhey will have compl&ted Module 1 . 1 of this 
cluster^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

^ Prea ssessment : ^ The graduate studerTts at a simulal^ meeting of the governan^ 
group have determi ned that the 'group needs information concerning gover- 
nance of the J:eaching|3r*Tession at^their respective' local district levels, 

ERIC • ^- , 



committee has b§en set' up to complete the -necessary research. 

Committee membership has been determined in whatever way is agreeable 
te the g/'gup, such as appointment, volunteering^ or el^ction.^ 

In consultation with the professor, the group has deter^mined the date 
and time for the committee reports. . \ ^ 

In view o-f the time al lotme^nt^i thin the counee, the group has d.etermined. 
whetl>er the reports wi 1 f be in oral or w'ritten form. If the reports are 
to be oral, they may be given in person or presente'd as "tape recordings. 
The committee be asked, for exaniple, 'to place their writter^or audio 



^cassette reports in a res-ource center*to which the entiVe- study group 
wi T1 have access . , \' - ' 

, . ■ ■> ■ > . ,. 

Enabl inq Acti'yi ties : Committee ^^embers will prepare their ofaT ar written 
reports by: • \ ^ ' ^ ' 

1.^ Consulting tVie iLbrcfry resources, .at their disposal at the grad- 
- Md1%educatic}TWlnsti tuttorl*,' especial-ly: ' • 

A. Blakely, Rot^prt J. . "Inhere Are We Going in Efforts To Improve 
.Comnunitiesr Adult Leadership 23: 2-4, 30-32 ;^May 1974. ^ 

-^3. >\AASA Executive Secretary Tells Conventioneers Wherevth^ 
■/^tion Is." ' Phi r>eUa:Kappan 55: 595;/ May ^1974. 

jC, Pveev^s, .Richard. ^"Teachers', f^litics and Power.." Learning 
2: 10-14; November .1973'. 



'0 ' 



*p. Hdberman, Martin, ^and'Stinnett,' T. M; ^Tea cher Education and 
thje NewTrofes si on. of Teaching . Berkeley, Calif.: .McGutchan . 
Publishing Corp. ,.1973. - , ; . ' . 

2. Intervi.ewinq 'official s of local district boar*. ^ . 

3. Sending for fnatenals' from the local teacher assgi^iation pr. union. ^ 

Ev^ uation : ^The graduate students' presentations o.f^their s^tudy, in writing 

or in oral form, must be given at the time and on the date determined. to 

ft 

be relative to the needs* of the gr^oup^, however^ the assignment is meant 
I to be inr-dep,th* rather than generfl in^ nature. The members of the grou^^ * 
can assign ,addHional study. to. the commi^ee to-fneet the needs of the group 
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MODULE K7 ; . • ■ ; 

Topic : - The gnaduate^ students.^wH 1 ta/ke setisfaction in drawing Op stc 



men 



sfaction in drawing ifp state- 
:s of their .expectations for th WdeaV roLe of 'teachers in partici- 



^ patjbry governance of the teaching^^prcTfess.ion. ' ' ■ , ^ * " 

\ , * ' ' * . ' • • 

Performance Objective : Atvthe conclusi'o'n cff' this, module, graduate students 

• will present tg theiV study group for discussion ^ written statement of, 
their axp'ectattofis for the ideal role of teacfiers 'at ihe national, state, 

^ or'local level of- parti c i patory governance of ' the teaching professi'on-. - 

Rati onal e : As students internalize a valuej they move >to deepened aware- ^ 
ness, the^ to a wi_l li ngn'ess to .receive more information about the va^ue', 
then to a 
attempt tc 

may exper-^lence a sen^e of sati sf actiTrt in 'creating ideal m(jdelS|f6r the 
/ governance' of the teaching profe^ion. Whil'^such stateKenVs-rfust be 

• tenta^jji^at this- point in the development of\ the graduate students' ^ 
^ trTOughts about, the issues of participatory governanc'e, they cjo represent 

a^ special plateau at whiclf^the students can synthesize their fee'lings^ 
. about 'these l4arn1 



stajte of satisfaction in seeking the value. Module 1.7 is aa 
provide a learning dtmosaj^r^\/Tthi n wkoilu^faB^ate students 
(e' of sati sf actiTrt 




The snaring of these insights with like-minded peers in. the governance 
study group should help the' graduate students 'io solidify tbe-ir con\?fc- 
tionsj'at least oh a theoretical TeveL. * ' . 

Prereqyi SI tes : . Parti c i pacts are graduate ^students attending in-5$rvice edij,- 
- cation courses and/or ^raduat^stud&nts attending, courses ;in allied areas 
such as politica-i scienc^ or law, who are interested in the governance of 
the^ teaching professiorl. 




♦ Xhey have completed Module 1 J i/^this c.luster and at least listened to 
?d'd the reports of " 
more of the Modules 1 . ^) 



or red'd the reports of their f el 1 ow -students who have completed one or ^ 



1 



through 1.6, accortijng to tfie decisions of the 
governa/ice stud^^^oup. ^ ^ • " , 'jr - - • - • 



^ At' a* simulated meeting qf the gavernance study group, in 
.n with the ^professor , the^raduate students have'deterrni ne'd 
the date and thfe time Tor the'completion of thTs module by the en^tire 
group. The study group has determined whether the ideal r^oles presented 
a.t this /neeting wiTI involve all, 5pme^, or one of the governance levels *. 
(nationaU . st^te,' or- local). They^wU-1 also decide wTiether they wilTdis- 
^cu^ss only, Mpdjule 1.7 or Modules 1.7 and 1 .Stlt this session. ' ' ' 

Enabl ing -Acti v>ties :. In order to complete a Statement concerning their 
^ expectati ons ^fo'r th.e ideal^role oi teachers in the part^icipatory gov- 
^ernance or tne teac'^ing profession, students will iiave access lo: 



\^ prrsonal ncte3 "^-ake'"^; 



Let 



stenin-j to 



rea J I'i^ trfe 



If l; J :j.orticr of toese c.^les, as t''e oroj^ .aeter.mei:. 

^Tntnr personal nates taken curing or after discjss>ons by the 
g-^ojC^coDrcern.i ng the research , data oresente"^d-<iy tn'e co'f^ittees 
m ^cdji'es i.2 tnrouqh 1.5.^ 




f^esc^^'ce "^te^iaJ;s rn 'tne iibra^-y^at t.he teacneV ^^djcation ^ 
i^it.ncn. 

P^i^ers , presented ^y local, state, or city teacher organ'i.zations 
to w^'icn tne gra'djd te'^s tjcents -ay belonc^^r to wnicli' tney 1iave 

n-^ce th^i5|Tr,odule, like the^thers in this clustei?, is affective 

ir. n'atj^e', the gradu^t^ studetits ^epd only present their staterr,efft^ /or 
^•cisc^sS'On in an open' nanner wi tPi t^e aroup-. ^ stat^ent,, to be,^c- 
ceptaDie, r-jst show clearTy .that the gV^duate stucient has ? stuu^-eu ;t/*i^ 



ti or : 



MODULE. 1 .8 ^ 

Topic : T^^egraduate studentSs^wi J L\f€monstrate that they^consitter "teacher 
partic'i palion* in th^ participatory governance of the teachi ng^^rofess.idn 
impo/taot Ery indking Campari sons -between the real and the ideal state of^ ♦ 
participatory governance and presenting 'the'se compari sons\o ,the g^overnance 
study group for discussion and further *'acti on, > . ^ * ^ 

-.,. Per>(orrnance Qb-Jective : At the conclusion of thi s . module , ' 

graduate students will present^to their stnjdy- group for discussion a . * 
.written statement compan nc j ti8ir expectatK^s ror t-h*e ideal 'role ot 
te^cners -in partj c^patory 'governance 'wrth" the real ^ rofe of teachers at 
, the present tir.e^ Through this discussion, the group w'l 1 1 attempt to 
*-each sore tentative solutions for decreasi ng ,any ga^s that e/ist between 
>ne Ideal and tne real role of'teachers in participatory governance of 
, tne teacniric ^^v^cfession. ' - ' ^ - ' . 

Rationale : As students , i nterpal i ze a value, they oiov-e to d-eepened aVare- 
• ness, then to a willingness to receive r^qr^e inforyatiOn -about th?. value, 
tnen to a state of satisfaction in/'Seek-i ng -after the value, and finally 
. to a con^r.i tnient to the value. Module 1.8 is an attempt to provide a >^ 
I'eaiSQing atR^.ospnere within which graduate students may experience a 
na^iWiened sense, of coff'mi tir^.ent to doing^ something about improving the 
real role "of the teacher in the participatory governance of the teaching 
profession.* ' ' ^ ^ * ^ 

* . This ^^dule stand^r'Ss a link betwee]^ Module C-iuster 1.0 which nas^^an af- 
fective goal --sanely,' I'eadir^g graduate students to a state of commitment 
' to the. cause of increasing teacher parfi cipa tion and Modul e Clusters 
2.0 and 3.0 hn '-the Teaniirtg -sequence. The goa^s of ^th^ latter clusters 
ar^ primar 1 1 jvperTomiance-oriented . ' When a person develops a loyalty to 
. > a cause at the theorel^ical 'l]^vel/ he stilT^need^s practi'oe. 'in the^lRual < - 

^ .strategies fof'* implerft^nting his desired -at the practical . level . It ts. 
jjg^ hoped thatjat the conclusion of Modu&e 1.8, grWuate ftudents will .be ready 
to mak'e a choice of one »r both of .tne followino module clusters ^ntf^to 
engage in them with inteV^est, if pot entl^siasm. ' ' ' . ' 

.4 r • ^' . 



Prereqm s1 tes^ Participants. are.gradua^te s^tudents atteadihg in-serviqe educa 
•tion colrses and/or graduate students attending courses* in allied areas,, 
such political jj^cience or Jaw, who are interested- in the govei^nance-dr 
the leaching proi-ession. They have completed Module^l.Vin this clusTef'^ 
^ and at least listened to or ^read the rd(ports of their fallow students who 
have conipl ete^^^e or more o^ Modul.es 1.2 through 1.6 according to ttie 
decisions orj.the governance study^group. 

Preassessp^ent : f At a sifnulated meetirig^of the governance study group in con- 
I ' ** 

sultation ^th the pr9fessor, the graduate students have determined the 

•"date an^d the time for 'the 'Completion of this^module by the e^ntire group. 

The group ♦las decided whether all, some, or one of the" governance levels 

will be discussed (.lacional, vcate, local). ^ 

1 nj ncti VI ties . In order to prepare their stater. ents whTch highlight 
% tne 'ajor divergencies 'between the real and the ideal roles #f.teacners 
''in the participatory governance* or"fhe ceach'inG oroTession, the gra(iiuate 
students will na^^ access to: , \ T > , ^ 

• ■ . \ " • • . . 

1. Their personal notes tafeen- whi^e yl i stem ng to or reading the 

^ '^epo'rts i)f ^their peers who fulfilled Modules 1.^2 through 1,5 Or 

any poVtion of these modules, a-cc^dlag to the decisions of the 
governance stuay group. ^ * ' - - 

-Zhei r •personal notes, tak-en. dun n"g'or af ter '.di scus sions the * 
-grcup,'of the research data presented" by 'the, co^pm ttees who ♦ful- 



fill"! ed Modules T. 2 throu 



3h\^4 



or any porti on .thereof , according 



the decisions of- the governance stu^iy group. 



•f 



Resojrce^' r,a teri al s in the *Ti brary 'at the graduate education 
institution, \ ^ ' ' 



4. • Position [Papers presented by local , state, or national teacner ^ 
vOrgcjj;]i^a»ti'ons , 'such CIS /the liYSUT and UFT p*osi ti on papers (A, and ^ 
B) ^s^eg inning on page 5 of Moijule 1.8. ^ ' ^ ^ . 



Evaluation : On the day and at the time* appoi nte(^ by the gavecnance study 
group, .the graduate students will present their statements* which contrast 
the r.eal and the ideal roles of^ teachers in the participatory governance 
Qf the teaching profession. The papers wijl be limited to what the stu- 
cents believe to be the major discrepancies. , After thi s /dUcussi on , the 
stucfents will begiven tune to exar'n'ne th^ fo^.lowi ng, Mod-yl e Clusters'2.0 
and 3.0 in this learning sequence. They, will detenmne whether they wish- 
^) engage in one or both of these Viodu 1 e clusters. If neither of thp 
■ odule clusters meei their needs, they will discuss ways to develop 
strategies to reef-tUeir needs^. They v;ill,'set up the pari i ajentary 'pro-; 
c^^ure to acco^^^plish these goals either Inside or outside tr^ classrooi'.. . 




NEW YORK STATE UNITED TEACHERS 
p. 



Governance 



o Teacher representatives 
ma^t be chosen by the 
local teacher bargain- 
ing agent. 



o NYSUT will continue to seek this 
mo^fication in the Regents mandate, 

o NYSUT locals are urged to include 
this concept in their collective _ 



bargaining contracts and con- 
sortial agreements. 



The local bargaining 
agent must have .the .righf 
to modify, or -re^^ct 
teacher education pro- 
grams where they have 
an impact on local 
t^'^ac'hei^s. 



o NY^UT locals are upged to include- 
this concepf^in thfeii; consortial 
agreements and to reject any program , 
which is not in conf otjnance with 
thi*s guideline. 



Ttie NYSUT locaJL^mr gap- 
ing .agent ^o'f 'the Qoll'ege 
faculty should be refsre- 
sented in the consortium. 



o ^fYSUT will continue 'to seo/k thi,s 
modification ih the Regenfls mandate. 

b NYSUT locals are l|rged to include 
the NYSyT higher 'educat ion bargaining, 
agent representative as full members 
of the consortium or as a part of the 
teacher component o^ the consortiums 



o^ the consortium^ 



1.8 
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B. 

UNITED 
FEDERyJTION 
•OF TEACHERS 



] t," N^'vv York Stni.' Un j L-, ficf: h'ls 
v;l/( ^ "'j h'lcj Tut tn Guru th' ru;;' v ntrilt'sn 

rcvi" . i' .j d''(1 ujif ma t'jj' h' r 't Mnmn pf o 
qr iM, / ^ '-v ( K - ',j'p S' CP 1" ) !it'f 

I • ■ 'V J ' ' ■( ' r r ti't" '() 



sN'^iiliJ .j. rriifia^e thp ".t.ih' Tmh,,. [j^ufd in 

• t.iM t<-f ii'a< ^« 1-^ (d ,! H ti. tbif' ' 

• ii.^C'j t / ihf ' ♦tts.m I'u) jf|,j '. 
'lb Id" *. ' If 'Ir j' ,-if ' tc 
• ThP i)^ r f 111 r ^1. ,1 t 
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^ . -OVERVIEW- OF MODuLe .CLUSTER 2.0 ' • 
^ • IMPLEMENTING PARTICIPAT€RY GOVERNANCt P 

MODULE CLUSTER 2 .0 • 

'■^^ ' ' ' ' 

Topic :- to -provide graduate students opportunities to practice group 
dynamics techniques which simula^^those already'used- in ^artici- , . 
patory governance of the teaching profession. 



Performance Objective : At the/conclusion of thei^r participation in one 
or more .of the simulated ev^nts^ i ncTuded fWj^^his module cluster, the 
graduate s-tuderrts v;ill be abre t,o prepare a statement summarizing what 
-they believe to be * the major contrrftiitions o^ teachers to 'peirti Ci patory 



• governance of the teaching profession/. They will present their state- 
ments either to the professor directly or to the -governance study group 
for cliscuss^on. The mode of communication will te deter^nined by the 
governance study group. . • ' 



nc\si:udy group, the 



Rationale : For some of the participants in the governance 

exercises in Module Cluster 2.0 will be a means for practici ng (in the 
nonthreatening academic .atmosphere of the uhiversify) some of the ^roup 
dynamics which they will need to know in order to act effective^ly with 
actual gover.nance groups. 

For somq|^in the study group, -the Simulated events will provide affective 
learnings concerning the new role of teachers in governahoe of the pro- 
^ fession. They win||ge able to compare their experiences in these groups 
with their statements concerning the "ideal" role of teachers in partici 

■■ ■ V 
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pdtory governance of ihe leachinq profession arnyed at,as a result of 
'completing flodule Cluster 1 .0. . * ** ^ 

Some commissions or boards o'n which^ teache'rs shar^j'n.the governance 
of their profession now sxist. The/role-playi ng events suggested in 
this module cluster are simulations of "^uch -groups. 

, The effort to summarize the najai cuntn buti ons of teachers to frartici-' 
' patory governance, the performance goal of this module cluster, -is a ' 
means for gr^dua^te^students ,to deepen their i f:i1;errTc|J j 7at4on of values 
concerning governance of ^the t^^ching orofessi^or. ' ' > . ' 

"r ereqjisites : Par^cipants are gradi^ete students interested in'^-t'he partici' 
patory governance, of the teaching profession who ha've 'completed Tilodtile 
Cluster 1.0..^-', . ' • ' 

L 

Topijs /Jitn m Module Cluster 2.0 

2.1 To introduce the graduate- students to possible' interactions aijiong 
.ineinbers on a ^tate standards board or commissic^n. ^ ? • '> ^ 

2.2 To' introduce the graduate students to possible interactions among' 
nienbers of a' local district consortium mandated or recommended by a 
state department of education for i-nitiaLing new competency-based 
teacher, educatfon* programs for pr^service or iti-'se'rvi fe teac-hers". 
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2.3 To introduce the graduate ^students to possible interactions among 
li^ifibers of'a iq'cal School district curriculum development committee 
' -in:i^;hich teachers^ have representation as mandated by state law or 

negotiated into-the local contract. V * . ^ " 



• 
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Performance Objectives WUChin Modul^CI uster 2,0 " ^ 
Z\] At the conclusion of their participation in one or two siniulal^''* 
.meetings of a state standards board or commission for leacher 
I licensui% (in, which they have role-played the parts of elVientary^ 
* • ' •school', secondary school-, college, anrf tecicher educati on teachers; 
; represen<ati ve$ of 'school administrative 4>nd supervi-sory per^ohneT; 

representatives of"lo<51 school' boards^ representa,^vv^ of the st<^te 
department o1\ educati on ; representatives bf teacher ass^jciations or 
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tea^d[J^ unions; representatives of academic organizations; repre-* 
\ , sentakives .of parenL and student groups), tn^graduate students 

will oonstruct a surmiary statement concerning the n^aj^or corrtri bu tions 
they believe teacfriers can make to the state ^Qmmiss^on or board. This ^ 



summary eitjigr will 'be preseMed direat^y to the protpsjor or will 
form^hev basis' aff a di scussi onVby the governance study grdlip. / ^ 

I . ^ r 

2.2 /\fter participating in one or two simulated meetings of a local. 

district consorti urn- manda^fed or recofnmended by a state departi^e'nt' , 
bf education for 'ini tiati ng- a ne\j^omfDet^ncy-basied teacher educa- 
'Won program- (in which they will hrave role-ilayed teacher educa'- 
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tion adnpni*strative and teaching personnel, elementary and second- 
ary admi ni^strative. and teaching per sonnel ,vrepresen%ti ves'of parents 
and eommuni ty leaders, representatives of the board of educatior>, 
representatives of .teacher associati oris or unions), gradua^^ students 
w.i 1 1 then const>ruct, a Summary statement cdncernfpg .the major contri- 
butions they believe teachers cd^W)ff er .4" dtstri ct^onsortium. ^ This 
summary either will be presented directly to the profe.ssor or will 
form the basis of a discussion by the governanc^i, study^ group.. 
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2.3 At the concliision of participatioi) in one or more simulated rfieetings 

of 4 school d.i^trict curriculum development committee in which teacher 

representation is mandated by state law or negotiated into the local * 

contract, the gra^luate^ students will have role-played the parts of^ 

*the local schoo>l superintendent; representatives of administrative 

and supervisory school personnel; represei>tati ves of teachers from 
^ • \ - , , ' • , 

the various types of schools in #ie district; representatives of 

supportive school staffs, such as audiovisuaVspecial ists or school r 

librarians; representatives of parents arni/or community lead^. 

They'Sfl/ill then cons^truct a summary statement concerning the major 

^ contributions^ they believe teachers can offer such a group. 
•suiTimary eitheA wilLbe presented directly to the professor or will 

^ form the basos of a di^^cussion 'by the governance study group. 

Sugges tions for Use of Module Cluster 2.0 

A graduate* class may begin Module Clusters 1.0, 2.0, or 3.0 after completing 
the Governance Game. * 



1» If the class does not evidence^ a firm commitment to teacher partici- 
pation in the governance of the teaching profession as well as 
kndw.ledge of the present statu.s.of participatory governance of thie 
profession, the'members will elect to Complete Module Cluster 1.0. 
f At the successful completion of 1.0, they will then b^fr^ to ctjoose 
either or Both Module'Clu|ters 2.0 and 3.0 - - , * 

2. If the class as a whole indicates a firm commitment to teacher partici 
pation in.the^vernance of the teaching profession as well as knowl-^ 
edge of *^the. present status of participatory governance of the prdfes- 
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sion, the group may vote to begin their governance /study with 
Module ClustA^ 2.0 or 3.0. In 2,0 their goal will be to experience 
some of the events and interactions which o^cur In presently 
' organized partiHpatory -governance bodies. Such experiences 
* should lead tO; more accurate understandings of the new role 
of teacN^rs in^such groups. The activities sitould also enable 
the participants to challenge theoretical and generalized knowl- 
edg-e with practical and specific applications of that knowledge. 
In 3.0' their goal will be to investigate ways to initiate similar 
or new governance bodies which incorporate the' pri ncipl es of par- 
ticipatory governance at the national, state, or local level. 

3. The class may set up j mode of procedure which incorporates the 
use of Module CI usters- 1 .0, 2.p, and 3.0 in a linear progression. 
This is to say, ari_ members of the class will move from 1.0 to 
2.0 ^nd tjien to 3:0. * ' ^ 

4. The class may wish to set up, instead, a mode of procedure which 
enables the student* to'choose freely to'work in any of these 

^ module clustery. Committees having like' goals and meeting the 

¥ 

' prerequisites of each moduje cluster can engage ^n activities 

at the same time as their fellow committees pursue their varying 

n 

c^oals. 

5. When the class as a whole elects to pursudLModule^Cluster 2.0;'' 
the participants ha^e several^ opti ons foT making profitable* use 
of tht module cluster activities: 
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a. -The^whole class engages in all the activities, in a 
linear progression (Modules 2.1, 2'2, 2.3). ^ 

,b. The class divides j'n Jo two or. Ihree comfnittees to 
engage .in Modules '2.1, '2.2, or 2^.3, respectively. 

c. The- class decides whether they will hold discussiorr 
periods after each module is completed or, after all 
modules are completed, to discuss what has been l-earned 
concerning the new role of teachers in participatory 
governance of the teac,1i no protsssion. 

d. The class decides there is not enough time to hold 
discussions after the completion of the modules and 
decides to store in a lea-rning center file either* 

» ^ tape cassettes or typed statements concerning the 
new role of teachers in the V^^ticipatory governance 
of, the ;,eaching .^roressicn . 



Suggested Time Allotments for Module -'CI us'ter 2.0 '"^ 

I. The -class proceeds in a lin^r fashion through the entire .Module 
Cluster 2.0. ' ' ^ 

Choice A : One class session allotte^^d a 'simulated govern^rjce 
meeting per module. (Total: 3 class sessions.) 'One cla^ss 
session allotted to a Whole class ^scussion 6f their find- 
Tngs. (Total: 1 -class'sesston. ) ^ * 

, TOTAL: 4 c'ass sessions (8 hoursj 

' Choice 'B : Two class sessiSni allotted to sinful ated governance 
\ 

I, meetings per module. (Total: 5 class sessions.) One class 
session allotted to a whole class discussion of their find- 
\ings. (Total: 1 class session.) 

TOTAL: 7 class sessn'ons (14 hours) 

Choice.C :* One class session allotted to a simulated governance 
^ meeting par module. (Total: 3 clasa sessions.) Reports on 
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findings submittei^ to the professor and stored for li^by the 
class in a learning center. 



TOTAL: 3 class sessions (6 hour^)^ 

Choice D : Two class'sessions allotted to simulated governance meet- 
ings per module. (Total: 6 class sessions.) Reports on finding? 

submitted to the ^prrffessor and stored for use by the class in a 

♦ 

learning center. 

TOTAL: 6 class sessions (12 hours). . 

The class decides to use two or mc^re modules simultaneously in the same 
class period. Individual graduate student^ join committees to carry 
out one module. - ' *_ 
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ce A : All commi ttees^eet in the same classroom to sim^ulate 



respective governance bfidies in one class period. (Total: 1 
class period.) One class session is allotted to a whole class 
discussion of their findings. (Total: V class period.') 
TOTAL: 2 class sessi^ons '(4 hours) , 

Choice B : All committees meet at the ^ame time to simulate^. a gover- 
nance body. (T(3tai> .Vclas^ peHod.) All submit reports (typed 
papers or tape cassettes] of their findings to the professor and 
these are stored in a learning cjenter for'referenCe by the' class. 

TOT/\L: 1 class session (2 hours) - - 

^The'range of time al lotments wi^ll usually be from one class period 
(2.hoursJ^to seven class periods (t4 hours). Decisions concerning the 
time allotments ^nd modes of procedure can usually be made at an or- 

'ganizational meeting 'fol lowi ng -the playing of the Governance Game . 

4 XOU, , . ■ - 
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MODULE 2.V ~ * , ' , . 

^ Topfe : To intrQduce graduate students ta the'possible intleractions' among - 
.members on. a state standards board or 'corymission. ^ ' . 

Perforqiance Objective : - At tjie conclusion of their p^irticipation in one or 
two simulated meetings of a state^^standards board or cOmmiss,ion in, which' 
they Ijave role-played -- ^ ^ 

1. Representatives of elementary school ^'secondary school , college, 
^and' teacher'educa'tion facu-1 ties ^ 

2. Representatives of school administrators and supervisors 

3. Representatives of local school boards 

4. Representatives of the state department of edi^ativon 

5. Representatives' of teacher associations or unions ^ 

6. Representatives of acadetnjc organization!? |^ * ^ . 

7. Representatives of parent and/or student groups. ^ > 



--the graduate students wiJJ_construct a summary statement concerning the 
major contributions they believe teachers can offer such a group.-- -This 
summary will be presented directly to the professor for storage, in a 
learning center fil6 to be used by other members of the class or it will 
be used by the graduate student as his/her basis for discussion in the 
"governance s1?tidy group." 



Rationale : Theories about participatory governance in general^, and about 
the teacher's role in participatory governance in, particular, are tested 
in this module cluster through students' participation j'n simulated ac- ^ 
tivi ties of existing governance bodies >n which teachers have represen- 
ta^ti.on. Statements concerning the role of teachers invgovernance which 
were required in-Module Cluster 1.0 were based primarily -on cognitive 
learnings derived from library research, interviews, and examination of 
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^- fficiteridjs ,dccompaAy>nq or suggested in tha^t module cluster. Staterrients 

concerhing the. role of teachers in governance required in^Moduie Cluster ' * 
2,0 ar^e based on students^ experience of 'what occurs vjhen role agents ^*n- 
♦ teract in, a parti.cipatory^ governance group. ^Tl4 experienci is limited in 
-Us reliatjility because i't i s *simul ated ; however, 'the direct^ives are real 
si.nce such governance, boards now e^cist. 

•V-ereoui sites. Participants are "graduate" students attendi ng schools ef e.iu.- 
cation or 1 1 beral - artS'-courses in socfology,* law, or' f)ol i tical scrence who 
nave : '.pleted Module Cluster 1.0 in^tlns s&ries'of i nstructioiial guides or 
..'^.psr^ interest! in and ccfmnii tment to parti cipatQry governance of the,teachinq 
iro^e^ ,^cO':;bined.wUh their actual knowledge )of the present stvate of 

ij/ernance at the national, state^ and locaMevels denfenstrated in the 
' -'ss Ji^cus^ion f'ollDwing the Goverrraace Game , leads the prc^f^essor and the 
"C-^-: to Module Cluster 2.0 wi thout C04np]e*ting 1.0. * \ ' 



' cd^st^s:. -ent : The graduate students have determined t,heir need to experi- 
enre, cnrounh role-playing or simulation, the interactions which occur in 
^O'^rtK-.ipatory governance group^ already Jn Existence. ' . 

■■■ . , J 

« 

Lf.jLl 1 Acti VI ties: Each mentber of the group will play the role of one member 
0^' a state stahdaras and practices commission. ^ . . 

' , " :^tucients wil,l work in one or two s4wu^t^d meetings of thi^ group to draw 
' ' (Jp one of tbe following: a set of minimum competencies to 'be attained by 

t^acner candidates before'they can be i ni tial ly ^provisionally ) licensed, 
or a set^of mirjumum competencies to be attained by inv-service teachers before, 
^tneyxan be penpanently licensed. The^.set of competencies include .a state- • 
^^■ent 0, how, these competencies are to be^ eval uated . The group, need rm com-, 
pl'ete the task of setting up the competencies. • • ^ ' ^' 

\, In-order to accomplish these goals,- the students may (T) examine an example 

, _ ■ of laws whTQh established existu.j state boards or .commissions (see Oregon » 

. •.• ) . • . . (96) 
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4jouse Bill £127. beginning oh page 5 of-'Modu1e 2.1); (2) 'play a role; (3) 
'kee^> a personal log of 'their feelings as they undergo, the expediences; ' 
(4^ regord^the sessions on'tape^^for ^further study; ^(5) invfte a social 
'psychologist to attend* the. meetings to* comfnent, objectively on the emerging 
patterns ^f i nteractions ^and expectations' at the sessions; (6) hold special 
sessions of their group to'disfuSiS the group prcJtess as it progresses; (7) . 
study^ the, ,sta t^men ts made by th^ir classmates and stored in Itie^l earni ng 
center file. " ' ^ - • \ ^ • . 

Evaluation : At 'the conc'^usion of their participation in one or^ Iwo simulated 
meetings of a s,ta*te ^oard or cbnimission for teacher licensure, the gra^- 
ua'te students will construct a ^summary statement of what they believe to be 
^ the c^ief contributions teactiers can offer to setting vjaO'le state standar-]:> 
They will discuss their statef>^ents in a class meeting, or they \r\]] pKPsent 
.them)to their professor for storage in a learning center 'to whicf^ the whole 
class will have access. The statenients may b^rtyped or recorded on cassettes 
The mode of shari ng' fi ndi ngs will have been jeterminefl by the group at the 
orga^i-zati anal meeting following the playing of the Governan ce Ganie . 

S > 
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table 1: powers and responsibilities of state teacher standards and 
, ' . 'practices cqmmissions/boards 
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MODULE 1,1 ^ - ^ ^ • . . • 

Topic : To introcfuce the. graduate students to possible interactions among ^ 
.members of ajocal 'district consortium mandated or recomnenfled b^ a state ' 
/ depertment of eclucatton for initiating new competency-based teacher 
education programs for preservice or in-service teachers,. ^ * . 

■ • • • ^ 

Per^ormarKe* Objective : - After participating in one or more simulated meetings ^ 
of a local district consortium mandated or'^advosed by a. state department 
of' education for initiating a new competency-based 'teacher education pro- 
gram-, the graduate students, will ^^e roLe-played: * 

1. T&acher education personnel (administrative and teacfiing personnel] 
*■ 

|, * 2. Representatives^of iqcal elemenj^ary and* secondary schoo^^s j^minis-* 



^ I ' . _ , trative and tea^'Tling personnel )\^ ^ 



'3. Representatives .of parents and q^mmun-ity leaders 

4. Representatives of local bdards of education ^ 

5. Representatives of teacher unions or associations. 



The graduate students will 4:hen cons"^ct a summary statement concerning' 
the major contribut'ions they believe teachers can offer a local- district 
consortium. This summary will tffe pr^sentjed either directly to the profes- 
sor far storage in a learning center file, (to be shared^by the other mem- 
bers of the class in Iheir.free time) or to the governance study group for 
discussion at a special meeting. The. mode of communication 9/111 be'deter-^ 
mined at the, organi zational meeting, of the group after the* Governance Game 
has been played". , ' ' ' ^ 



Rationale : Theories about participatory governance in general, and about - 
the teacher's role in participatory governance i n. particul ar , are tested* 
in this module cluster through students' participation in simulated activi- 
ties of existing governance bodies^ in which teachers have representation. 
Studpnt statements concerning the role of te^ichers in governance nhich 
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..wer,e ijequi.red fn^^MocTuTe Cluster 1.0 were based pr.irnarily on .cognitive ' ^ 
, Ita'mjTig^dV/^'ved 'from Ifbs'ary. research j Tnter'views, and examtnation 
cJf materiaK accompanying or^^ suggested j n that moxiul-e cluster. State- ' 
merits- concerning the role of teachers in governance requited in Module * 
'Cluster 2.-0 (2.1 , 2.2, eiM 2.3> are based on students' experience of- 
what Occurs, when rql^' a^en^ts intera^^t in a^'part.ici pajttiry^vernance 
group.' The experience is limited in its rejiability because it is 
simuja.ted; however, thfe gt)als antd directives are real -since such 
goverrtftnce -a'dvisor'y boards rioW exist. ' ^ 

■ % : ■ ^ ■ 

Graxluate.^tucftts in sjtates \vhere such consortia are m.andated or advised 
will have a natunpil cuic^iosity dBout the.w^ys some consortta are^ implemented 
throughout the* state. l*- 



' Graduate students in stakes wher^ such consoKti a'^are not man^fated wjl] 
profit fron] learning about such groups in Q^ther states' in order to filfe 
out whether they^^should 'ericourage their^own state departments of educa- 
tion to initiate .such groups. * f ' * ^ 



'^1 



.. Prerequisites : Par tij::j pants are graduate stuflents atte/id^'ng schools of edu-^ 
' ^ cation or liberal Wts courses in Socfol^gy, law, or political ^cijence who' 
ha-ve completed ModVle-Cluster f^Q* in this series of modules--or whose in- 
terest in and commitment- to ^participatory^'governance 'Of the teaching pro- * , 
fession, combined with ttieir, actual knowledge of the^pre^ent state of the 
^ art demonstrated in class discussion fol low'ingShe Governemce Game , causes^ 
^- ttie professor and th< class^ to move to Module Cl-uster 2.0 without completing 

Preassessment : The graduate students have determined their need^to experVw 
ence, through role-placing or simulation, the interactions 'which oqcur in 
^ parttcipatory governance groups already in existence. 

Enabl ing. Activities : ()) The members of'.the group wiTVen^age in the i 

"Consortium Simulation" developed by C. Micl>ael Darcy of the-feacher Edu- 
»' cation Developmental Service, Stat^*Un1versi ty of ' f^tew York^' (2) TKey will 
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hold one or^ more simulated meetings of this consortium de^petjding upon 
the time allotted by the class,. The group need'not complete* the- s'imu- 
lation. ' ^ . • 



In t>rder to accomplish their goal of simulating the activities of a • * 
local consortium, the students may (1) examine the mandates of several 
states concerning their local advi$oryX|d|ta*^a; (Z)^ refer to any item , 
in the special bibl iogr^phy 'pjifipic^^efdj^^ page 5 of 

Module 2\2)\ {3) keep a personal log of their feelings as they undergo 
the experie/ices ; (4) record, their -sessions' on tape for further s.tudv; 
(5) invite- a soQial/^psyohologist to attend the meetifigs to comment 
objectively- on *the 'emergi ng;«patterjjs ot inter-actions and expectations* 
at the session; (.6) hald special sessipns of their group' to discuss 
^ the group process- as it progresses; (7)"study the statements made by 
tJie>r classmates and stored in t^e-learning center file.' ^ 

Evaluation : At the Conclusion of tlibif participation in'one or /ore sirau- - 
lated' meeti ngs c5f a local advi'sory council mandated or advised by a st^te 
de'partm^rtt of education, the graduate students will construct a summary 
^'tatement- of what they believe to be the cBfef contributions teachers 
can offer to such a consorti-iim. They will discuss these statements in 
a class meeting or they will present these .statements to their professor 
for storage -in a, learning center to^hith the whole class will have access, 
"The statements may be typed or recorded on cassettes. The mode of communi- 
cation will have been determined by the group at t\)Q organizational meeting 
following the plarying of, the Governance Gam^ . 
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Bibliography for Module 2.2 . • 

Competency-Based Teacher Education ' ' 



1. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education' Comm'ittee on 

Performance-Based Teacher Education. Achieving the Potentia.l of-^ 
Rerformance-Based Teacher Education: Recommendations . PBTE Series 
' No". 16. • Was^hington, D.C.: the Association, 1974.. 

2. Anderson, Dan W. , and others. Apetency Base4 Teacher Education , 

Book I: Problems and Pr.ospects for the Decade Ahead. Book II: A / 
Systems Approach' to Program Design . Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan 
Publishing Corp. , 1 973. . • 

3. Cooper, Clames M. ; Jones, . Howard L.; and Weber, Wilfo^d A. ' "Specifying 

Teacher Competencies." Journa-1 of Te-acher Educ ation 24: 17-23; 
^ Spriog 1 973. ' ^ . . ' ^ 

4. ^ Ether, John A., and others. Gloss'ary of Terms: Compet^jicy Rased ' 

Teacher Education . - Albany, N.Y..: Teacher Educat^-on Developmental 
Service, State University 9f# New York, 1974. 

5. ' . Problems of Comf>etence-Based' Teacher Education . 

Albafiy: School of Educaticfn, State University of N€W;York; 1^74.' 

6. ' Kerr, D. H., and Soltor, J. F. "Locating TeachNer^ Competency; An A(ition 

Oescn ptiorf of Teach.ing." EjJucatiorral T.ieory 24:. 3-1 6; liinter 1974. 

7. Schmieder, Allen A. torHipetency-Based Education:- The State of the Scene. 

P^E^ Series No. 9. Washfngton, D.C. : American Association of Collies 
for Teacher Edu<^ati.on, 1 973. * ' • • 

8. - . "Profile of the States in Competejicy Based jEducation, " ^ 

Performance Biased Teacher Education 3: 1-24; November 1974. 

9. Weber, Wilford A.; Cooper, Jam^; and Housto^, W. Robert. A g.uide to- 

Competency Ca^ed Teacher ^ucation . Wentfield, Texas: Competency 
Based instructional Systems, 1973. 

10. '^Wilson, A. P., and Curtis, W. W. '^States Mandate a Performance Based 
Teacher Education.." Phi Delta Kappan 55: 76-77 ; Summer 1973. 



Helpful Newsl etters 
* ' 

CCBC Notebook.- The 'Competency^ Based Curriculum . SaltLake City; Depart- 
ment of EducatiofTcil Administration, University of Utah. Quarterly. 



12. PBTE . .Albany, N.Y.: Multi-St^te Consortium on Performance Based Teacher ^ 
.Education, New York State Education Departnent. 
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Pros and Con^ ' ^ 

13. Educational Leadership , Vol. 31, No. 4, January 1974. Washington D.C.: 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. (BotH views ^ 
expressed.) 

14. Educational Technology , Vol. 12, No. 11, November 1972. Englewood "CI 1ffS. 

N.J.: Educational Technology Publications. (Both views expressed.) 

15. Phi Delta Kappan , Vol » 55, No. 5, January 1974. Bloomington, Ind.: Phi 
Delta Kappa, Inc. '(Both views expressed.) 



Pro CBTE 

'16, Joifrnal of Teacher Education , Vol. 24, No. 3., Fall 1973.' Washington 
D.C.: American Associati on'of Colleges for Teacher Education.' 

17. Rosner, Benjamin. ' Th^e^PoWer t1j^\CQmpetency-Based ^Teacher Education . 
Princeton, N.J.: Educatior||p Testing Service, 1572. 

IS.^^State University o'f York- and'^ew York State Education Department, 
Department of Teacher Education. A New Style of Certification. 
. Albany: the Department, 1971. - 

19. 'Zoell^r, Robert. "Behavioral^ Objectives for English.'* College English 
33: <18-32; January 197.2. 



ConCBT^ 

\: . \^ 

y'O.* Broudy, Harry. A Critique of PeVf ormance-Based Teacher Education . 
V- Washington, D.C.: American Association of ^Colleges for Teacher 
y Education, 1972. ^ . . ' 

21 .\ Combs , Arthur . E ducational Accountability: Beyond Behavioral Objectives . 
% Washington, D.C. : Associatio-n for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1972. 

22. Cortright^ Rich'ard and Pershing, Gerry. "Performan<:e-Based Teacher Educa- 

tion and Certification: Can Teachers Buy It?" Washington, D. C: 
National Education Association, n.d* (1973) 

23. Doll, W.E. "Methodology of Experience: An Alternative to Behavioral 

Objectives." E ducational Theory 22: 209-24; Summer 1972. 
# — ' — — 

24. Gillie, A. C. "Competency Based Teacher Education: A, Plea for Caution." 

* American Vocational Journal 49: 30-31; April 1974. 

— r; . . 

•25. Kemble, Eugenia, and.McKenna* B.H. PBTE: Viewpoints of Two Teacher Organ- 
ization Officers . -^Washington , D. C: American Association of Collegje* 
for Teacher Education, 1975. (*In press.) ' 
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■ Additional References 

fiance -Based 'Education. 



Hous,ton,^W. Robert, pnd others. Resources for -Pe r fpr^ne _ 

. Albany! State University of New Yo.rk and Mul t1 -State Consortium on 
- PBTE, March ]913. _/ 

Houston, tl. Robert; Nelson, Karen and Houston, Elizabeth C. Resources . 

\ -far Pfrformancfe-Based Education. Supplement A . AVbany: State University 
of N^York and MuUi -State Consortium on PBTE, November 1 973, 
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MODULE 2.3 ' / ' , • * 

Topic; To introduce the ^aduate students to possible tnteract>oyis among 
members, of ^ local school district curriculum development^committee in 
v/hich teachers have representatiofi as mandated by 'state law^^r ne^oti^ted 
into the local contract. 



Performance Objective : At the conclusion of one or more^imulated mee^tings 
of a scJnool district curriculum development committee ih'which teacher* . 
representation is mandated by state law or negotiated into the local 
contract'^ the graduate^ students will have role-played the parts of: 

1. The local school superintendent / ^ , . 

2. Representatives of administrative and supervisory school personnel 

' 3. Representatives of terachers from the variQuS 'types of schools 1n 
the district ^ 

4. Representatives of supportive scho^ol staff members, such as audio- 
visual specialists or schpol librarians » ^ . 

5. Representatives of, parents and community leaders. 



The graduate ^students will then construct a sumfnary sta tememt cdncerni ng 
\ the major contri butiohs they belfeve teachers can offer Sidch a group. 

This summary either will be presented directly to the professor,, who will 
• ' store it in ^learning center file accessible to the entire class, or it 

will iWu] the basis' of 'discussion at a meetina of the aovernance studv 
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the basis' of 'discussion at a meeting of the governance study 
group. ^ , ' 

V 

Rational j^ ; Theories about participatory governance in general, and about ' 
the teacher's role in participat^y governarice^in^ particular?, 'are tested 
in this module cluster through students' partici^p^tion in simulated ac- 
tTvities of existing governance bodVes in which teachers have represen- 
tation. -Student statements concerning the role of teachers 'in governance . 
which were required in Module Cluster 1.0 were based primarily on cognitive 
learnings derived -from library research, interviews, and examination of 

/ 
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materials accompanying or suggestedo'n that module cluster./ 
Student statements concerning the role of teachers in governance required 
in Module Clusteriz.O are based on students' pxperienpes of what pccurs 
when role agents interac-t if) a participatory governance group." The'experi- 
ence is limited in its reliability because> it is simulated; however, the 
directi\res are real since such school district curriculum development 
groups do exist. ' ^ ^- ^ . 



^re requi 51 tes- : Participants 'are graduate students attending schools of edu- 
, cation or liberal arts courses in s^ociology, law or political science who 
have con^eted Modul e .CI uster 1.0 >n this series of modules or whose 
1 nterest/^n 'and commitqient to participatory governance of the teacin ng ' 
profession, combined with their actual kncTwledge of the present state of 
Such' jovernanc.e at Ihe national, state, anri local Wvels .je .ons trated in 
^ the class discussion following the governance Game causes the profes- * 
sor and tne class to move to Module Cluster 2.0 without compieting KO. 



P reassessment : The graduate studentlt^have determined their need to experi- 
'ence, trjrough role-playing or simij 1 at1 on , the."1nteractions whtch occur in 
parti ci patory^ governar^ce groups already in existence. 

Enabl ihg Acti'vi ti es : 'Each member of the group will xhoose a r;ole and play 
. the role in a simulate'd meeting of a school district curriculum develop- 
ment cornmittee. The students will work together in one or more simulated* 
meeti'ngs ^6f- thi s group to draw up one ofS:he following: an ind\y i'dual i^ed 
program of instruction in either the elementary or secondary scho'ols or a' 
new diagnostic corrective reading program in elementary or secondary schools. 
In order to 5ici:pmplish these goals, the students m^r^ (1) examine the outline 
of criteria for setting up individualized programs of instRjction found in 
DescniPtor. for Individualized In s truction: ^User:'s Manual (M. Veri Devault 
and others, Wisconsin Center for the* Analysis of Individualized Instruction, 
Madison, 1973); (2) keep a personal log of their feelings as they undergo 
the experience; (3) record the sessions on tape for further study; (4^) invite 

. ■ . ' y 
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a social psychologist to attend the'meetings to comment objecti^vely on 
*the emerging patterns of interattions arjd expectations at the session; 
(5) hold special -sessions 'Of ^the^r group to discuss the group process 
as it' pr;ogresses; (5) study. -the statements made by their cUssmat^s 
and stored in the learning center fi'le, , ^\ ' > 



Evaluation : At 'the conclusion of their participation in one or more iimu*- 
lated' meeti ngs of a'school district "curriculum development cQmmi ttee -th^ 
graduate stiWerfts will construjCt a.s'omrnary statement of what they be- 
^.lieve to be the chief contributions teachers can offeV to establishing 
mor-e Viable curricbila. They will discuss their statements in a class , 
-meeting, or they 'will present them to their professor for storage in 
.a learni ng 'cerfter to wteich th^^'whole class will have access. The state- 
ments fnay be typed or recorded on cassettes. The mode of sJiarinq find- 
ings will-have bee^det^rijijned by the grpup'^t tl^e organizational meet- 
; 'ing following thej>^}-^ing of -the Qovernance- Game / ' • * 



t " 
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» . • . • '■ ' ' .' , 

OVERVIEW OF MODULE CLUSTER 3.0 ' , 

• • . " . • • \ ' 

ACKfEVING .PARTICIPATORY GOVERNANCE ■ > 



MODULE CLUSTER 3.0 



Topic : To provide graduate students iri education*or in liberal arts 

■ ^ - • ' .■ ■ ■ s 

courses such as political science, ;law, and sociology sqme^ opportunities 

. toiievise techniques for initiating participatory *^vernance where it 
does not exist. ' ' ^ *' ^ * 

Performance Objective : At th6 conclusiorr of this block of instruction .the'. 
. graduate, students will have jo^ined one or. more coTnniittees to davise various 
ways to influence or support, some or all, of the following groups in initiating 
study or actual 'implementation o/- participatory governance oi the t^acninu 



^ 



r 



1 profession: 
1 



^ 1. legislators (federal, state, or municipal) ' 

2. State departments Qf« education 

3. fJatipnal or state educatidoal, organizations 
f . , 

4. Tea1?iher associations op unions ' * 

5. Sthool or district administrators 

6. Local boards of education * 

7. Teacher Education institutions ■ ' i 

8. Parents ' .5^ 

' 9. Community leaders." . ^ ^ ' * 

Findings will be ShSred with the whole group at a?, si ngle' c'^ass session 



or by storage of materials in a learning center accessible to d^] members 
of the class. " 



Ratior\ale- : Jhe three module clusters which constitute this learning 
• pdt:kag^ are ^aff ectiVe in nature. They are an attempt to provide an 
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• atmosphere at the universitj^ in which graduate stodents from varying 
backgrounds can work together to pursue their interest in the current ' • 

' problem of improving the governance of the ceachi'ng profession. 
Th&ir learnings through >ibrar*y research, commitjiee study, and^-role 
playing are*meant to help them internalize thfeir' commitment to improving^ ' 
the governance of the profes'sion by increasing the role of teachers on 
those boards or commissions where their presence would be most benefiC^ial 

^ i — 

for improving the education of yckJth. . - . * 

% 

Module Cluster 3.0 presupposes that. partfci pants have gathered the * 
cogjiitive and experientidi learnings presented in Module Clusters'l.O 
and' 2.0. At ?h.i s point participants sh^i^^^e Veady for^.a deeper^com- 
mitment to participatory governance, -Demonstration of such commitment 
is brought about 'in this module cluster from the students' participation 
in commi ttee*s v/hich will plan ways to bring about participatory governance 
of 'the tedcnin'} profession.^ This module cluster stands as a link between 
the simulated experiences in the free acajiemic atmosphere of the universe t> 
^1.3 ar.d 2.0) atu tge real experiences whicn tlie students will encounter^. 
The .tQdule cluster is^ootentially f ore effective if graduate students 
gather. to di scuss strategies to influence extra-, intra-, 'S'r university 
associations or groups to which they belong. , 

Prerequisites : The, participants are graduate students in'edu£^tion pr in 
liberal arts courses in political science, law, or sociology who have 
completed Module Clus^ters 1.0 ^n^2.0 or who reveal jn the organizational 
meeting following the playing of the Governance Game that (1) they^ are , 
committed to participatory goviernance of the teaching ^otession. * 
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• (2) they know the present. Status of governance at the 'national .'state, 

and 1 ocal • level s ; (3) they havg examined in real or simulated .governance 

• « , ^ <> 

, meetings the new rol^s of teache)^ in partici'patt)ry governance.' 

* Topics Uithin Module. Cluster 

3;] To provide students an opportunity to organize into planning 
committees where th&y can make best use of knowledge gained 
] from ^membership in civic or professional associations to de- 

vise techniques for influencing or supporting such groups to 
initisite study or implementation of participatory governance 
of t^4 heading profession. - • . ^ 

. 3\2 To provide graduate students with opportunities to work within 
committees to plan techniques for influencing national, state. 
or»local civic or professional groups to study or to implement 
participatory governance of the teaching profession. 

Performance Objectives Within, Module Cluster 3,.0 

3.1 At the conclasion of an organizational meeting the graduate 
students will set up comf^||||^ees through which they can best 
plan ways to Influence or support national, state, or local , 
civic or professional associations in the stud^ or imple- 
mentation of par*tic1patjory governance of the teaching pro- 
fession. Schedules 'f6r meetings inside or outside clasS time 
will be firepared and the mode of communicating findings will 
be determined. ' 
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3.2 At the conclusion of participation in one or more special 

..committees the graduate student9^*'w-i 11 h^ve prepared tentative 

% 

plahs for ways in which they can influence or support national * 

^ • In- 

state, or local civic or professional associations in the study 

or implementation of participatory governanfce of the teaching 

profession. These plans will be shared with, all the member^ of the 

class in the mode .determined at the organizational meeting \n 3.1, 



Suggested Time A.11otnients for Module Cluster 3.0 

Module Cluster 3.0 should occur after completion of the Governance 
Game . The class m^tyv. elect to complete Module Clusters 1.0,, 2.0, and 
3.0 in a linear fasriion. Howevef, they may elect, instead, to par- 
ticipate in two or three' of these module clusters at the same time, * 
the members of the class choosing to complete the module clusters for 
which they meet the prerequisites. 

The group (all or part of the class) electing to complete Module 

Cluster 3.0 have several choices: 

Choice A : ' Take from one->ialf to one class period for comfjleting 
Module 3.1 (1-2 hours). 

I 

Chaice B : Complete the organization (3.1) outside class time. 

Choice C : Take from one to three class periods to hold committee 
meetings^ iij Module 3.2 (2-6 hours). 

V Choice D : ^Take one class period to discuss findings (2 hours). 

Choice E : Do not take a class period to discuss findings; instead, 
refer .to findings stored fn a learning center. 

The range for time allotments is from &rte class period (2 hours) to 

' 1 

five claiss piciods (10 Kours). 
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MODULE 3.1 . 

^ ». « 

Topic : To provide graduate students an opportunity to organize/ into ^ 
planning committees -where they Ccin make best use of knowledge gained 
^ from oiembership in civic or prof ess-ional associations to Revise tech- ' 
niq'ues for influencing such groups to initiate study or implementation 

• of participatory goverriance of the teaching profession. 

'"^ * . . ' 

Perf ormance Ob.1ecti<ve : At the'conclusion.oT a n'org am" zatidna'l, meeting, 
th^ graduate students will set up commi ttees" through which \hey can , 
best plan ways to influence or Support national, state, or local civic 
or^professional associations or groups iTT studying or implementing p,ar- 
ticipatory governance of the teaching profession. Th^y w>H determine 

• whether such committees will meet inside or outside. cUss time.^ -T|iey, 
wi^l also determine the mode of comnxjnicati ng the plans for.egcti group 

; to the entire cldbs. They will understand tha,t parti'cipatfon % such 
. committees will provide practice for initiating real action committees 
outside the university. ' , \' • 

Rationale : MQdule ^Cluster 1.0 provides ^ learning atmosphere in which the 
graduate student can 'increase his/her interest in and commitment to the 
teacher's role in participatory governance of the teaching profession 
through library research, interviews, and study of materials provided 

^ or sugpested. Module Cluster 2.0 provides an opportunity to increase- 
such. *)mmi tment through participation in role play and simulation ac- 
ti^^i/ies. Module Cluster 3.0 provides the graduate student With an 
' opportunity to express his commitment by working in actioir commi ttees 
which plan stfr^ategies for influencing professional and civic groups to 
join in bringing about participatory governance of the teaching pro- 

V fession. Thus this module cluster demands the fulles.t proof of the 
graudate students' commitment at the university TeveJ . 

The graduate students are asked to cooperate with their classmates in 
^ a synergistic relationsHip in which they bring together their varying 
, experiences and expertise to plan viable strategies for influencing 
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real ^tssociations or groups to study abou't,*discuss, and/or help to ' 
initiate participatory governance of the teachjrng profession. The 
interactions experienced here should be cl^ose to action experiences 
in action groups outside\^the university. This module cluster is*K_^, 
link between the research and th,eory characteristic of gradi/ate study 
and the world of actien*and real practices outside the university. 



^ Prerequisites : ,The participants are graduate students of education and/or 
liberal arts courses in political science, law, or sociology who have 
completed Module Clusters .1.0 and 2.0 in this series, or who reveal in 
'the organisation meeting following the ' Governance Game that (1) tKey 
are committed to participatory governance 6f the teaching profession; , 

' ^ (2) they are knowledgeable about the preserft status of gover^nance at the 
national, state, and local levfelk; (3) they have examined in real or.sim-% 
u.lated governance laeetings thj n|ew roles of teachers in participatory 
governance. 



Preassessment : The graduate students have deciiJed they would like to work 
in committees to devise ways of initiating particrpatory governance of 
the teaching profession where it\does.not exT^t«# 



Enabling Activities : The graduate students wil 1 hold an organizational meet- 
ing to determine :* 



1. 

2. 

"3. 
4. 
5. 



The civic and professional a 



ssociations to which each belongs. 



of but to which they do ncrt 



The civic and professional associations which the group is aware 



belong. 



'Committees to i-nvestigate wavs of influencing either or both of 
the association catego'ries identified in steps 1 and 2. 

A schedule for meetings of tjhe action committees during class 
time or outside elass time. 



The mode of sharfng findings 



with all members of the class. 
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Evaliiation : When' the' gra/iuate' students in^coo^peratlori with their pro- ^ 
fessgr have decided time sctvedules and mode^ of meeting and cdmmuni- 
cating to th-e ^satisfaction of all members of their committees, the 
performance will be deem^ acceptable. . - • • % 

In'order to accomplish step 3, the graduate students are advised to 
consult Educator '^s World , the standard guide t6 American-Canadian 
educat-ion associ-cttior]^, conventitim's , foundations, publications, 
and yieswearch centers. "The guide is published by. North American 
Publishing Company, 134'North 13th Street,' Philadelphia, Pe/insyl van ia 
19107. / . 
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MODULE 3.2 , • 

Topic : To provide graduate students an opportunity^JcL^Of k in action- 



6i»iented committees to plan techniques for ^fh W H i^ 'eT^ nationaV state, 
and/or loc^l civic and professional groups to study or to implement par- 
) t'lcipatory governance of the teacliing profession 

Perfomiar>ce Objective : At the contlusion of 'participation in one or more • 
action-oriented committees the graduate students wil] have prepared tenta 
tive plans for i nf luenci ng or supporti ng national , state, or local civic 
or professional groups in studying' or implementing participatory gover- 
nance of the teaching profession. They will share their>-plags with the 
entire class' in the mode determined in Module 3.1. They will be aware 
that interactions in these committees will prpvid^ practice for actual . 
participation in action-oriented grok?t)s outside the university. 

... ■ \ 

Rationale : *A link between the theoretical learnings at the university and 
tt)e world of "action" outside the • -iversity i*s offered in this module. * 
The students no longer role-play . They speak for thems'elves in trying^*, 
to communicate what'tF\ey have learned concerning participatory gover- ^ 
niance c^f the teachinq profession to other influential groups whl5 may 
^ lack this knowledge or who are unaware of the support they could receive 
from the grac(uate students wfjo-^have completed these modules. M^' 



y P/erequisi tes : ^The participants are graduate students of education and/or 

liberal -a);t§ -^courses in political science, law, or Sociology wii^si have 

^completed Module Clusters 1.0 and 2.0 in- this series; or who reveal in ^ 

an organizational^. meeting after the Governance Same has beerr played 

that (1) they are' commi tted to teat:hers.' participation in the governance 

of their profession;. (2)j,ihey are knowledgeable about the present status 

of governance at the na^nal, state, brj^cal leveV; (3)^hey hay'e ex- • 

,amined |n real or, simulated governanGe meetings the new roles of teachers 

in [Participatory governance. * ' . # * . 

•* * * » * ' . * * 
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Preassessment : The graduate students ha.ve decided they would like to work 
in committees to devise ways of initiating participatory ^vernance of 
the teaching profession where itdoes not exist. 



Enabling Activities : Working in the special action-oriented .commi ttees set 
up- .in Module 3.1, the students will develop strategies for influencing . 
pertinent civic or professional groups to take cognizance of, study, 
'initiate, or further promote teacher participation in the governance of 
the teaching pjrafession. in order to implement* these goals, the students 
may wish to : 

1. Consider how to influence groups or associations to which they 
belong at the university level; e.g.^ AAUP, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pii graduate student organizations ^ 
alumni associations. 

2. Prepare a re'levant article for a pertinent publication; e.g., 
American Teacher , ATE (Association of Teacher Educators) News- 
letter , Catholjc- Educational Review , Echo (World Confederation 

of Organizations of the Teaching Profession), Educational ^ 
Leadership (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
. ^ ment), Eng'lish Journal , Qrade Teacher , Here and There (Pi Mega 
Pi, National Business Teacher* Education Honor Society), Journal 
of Education" For Social Work , Journal , of the Social Science 
leather. Keeping Up with Elementary Education , Mathematics Teacher , 
Musart , NASSP Bulletin , National fiusine^s Education Quarterly , ^ 
• ^ National Elemefntary Principal , New, Notes and Quotes -fiPtii Pilta 

Kappa), Notg#on the Future of Education , Phi Dejta Keippan , . > ' 
Physfcs Teacher , Progressive Teacher , PTA Magazine , Rea dincj - 
Teacher , Reports (National Commissio/i on AccreditinqTT Rural 
Education News , Scholastic -Teacher , School Couni:elor , School 
Library Journal , School and Society , Science Tj&aCher , SEC 
..(Screen Education), So ciaT'Education , Social mrk Education 
Ret)brter , SPE Review (Society of Professors olt Education) , . 
Speech Teacher , , Today'-^ducatl6n , American Ed\^'cation . 

3. Write somethivig for a state teacher association periodical. * 

'4. Prepare a brochure or pamph-let to influence, civic or PTA groups. 

• \ ' 

5. -Organize study groups similar to those engaged in during Module 
Cluster 1.0. ^ ' 

6. , Introduce simulcitions or^role-play as in Module Caster 2.0. 

. 7. Initiate a discussion of participatory governance at pivic ^ 
^ ' association meetings. 
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8. Bring the issue of participatory governance to the attention of 



Graduate students may find these references helpful 



a. Denhardt, Robert.* "Alienation and the Challenge of Participation." 
Personnel Administration 34: September -October 1971.- 

b. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. Control in Organizations . New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1968. - ' 

* « 

t 

Evaluation : After participation in one or more action-oriented committees, 
the graduate students will prepare tentative plans for inf luenci nq or 
supporting national-, s'tate, or local civic or professional groups in 
studying or initi-ating participatory governance of the teaching pro- 
fession. They^will share their plans with their classmates in the mode 
decided upon in Mociule 3.1. , 




